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ABSTRACT 

In Calilorma^s community colleges, mati'iculati on 
refers to the broad array of state-mandated efforts, including enti'y 
testing, placement, special counseling, remediation, and other 
academic and support services designed to help promote and sust^air^ 
the efforts of credit students to succeed m treir educational 
endeavors- This 19B9-90 report details the third year of progress of 
the colleges toward full implementation of matriculation, Sigmficanr. 
findings ot the report mclucie the following: (1) students with 
precollege level skills who received two or more mat r-iculat ^on 
services earned a grade point average (GP/ ) of 2,0V compared to 
st-Udents with similar skills who received only the admission 
component and earned a cumulative GPA of 1.33; {2) 87^n of the 
students receiving full matriculation services persisted from iall 
1^.^89 to spring 1990, compared to 70"^ of the students receiving 
admissions services only; (3) the total numt^er' oi students recoivirrg 
orientation services increased t rom 61,000 m 1987-88 to 424,081 ir: 
1989-90; (4) during this same period, the number of students 
receiving assessment sei'vices increased from 96,000 to 482,008, and 
the number receiving counsel mg/ad v^i sj ng services increased from 
181,000 to 929,287; and (5) mat r iculat.ion has been costing more than 
originally estimated, with the districtis making up the difference 
beyond their r'equired commitment- Data tables and bar graphs are 
included, anci copies of mat r.i ciilat ion leg i s lat lori , and a sumtmar-y ot 
ooi\cl\\^3ioT.^: and recommendations are appended- (GFW) 
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MATRICULATION: A REPORT 13 
ON THIRD-YEAR IMPLEMENTATION: 
1989-90 

A Report 



Background 

Matriculation is a process that enhances access to the California Community Col 
leges and promotes and sustains the efforts of credit students to succeed in their 
educational endeavors. The goals of matriculation are to ensure that all students 
complete their college courses, persist to the next academic term, and achieve their 
educational objectives. 

Ir 198ti the Seymour-Campbell Matriculation Act (Assembly Bill 3) was passed by 
the Legislature a.td signed by the Governor (Chapter 1467, Statutes of 1986). This 
statute directs that, on or before March 15 of each year, the Chancellor is t^) submit 
an annual progress report U) the Legislature on the implementation of matriculation. 

In January 1987, the Board of Governors adopted a detailed plan for implementing 
ma*,riculation. Colleges began to implement their specific plans, although only 20 
percent (»f the anticipated State funding was allocated in the 1987-88 budget, and 
only SO percent was provided in 1988 89. The districts received the full amount of 
their allocations for the 1989-90 and 1990-91 academic years. Because of the limited 
funding during the 'nitial years of matriculation, the Chancellor established June 30, 
1991 as the date for full implementation. 

In May 1990. the Board adopted Title 5 regulations on matriculation that took efiect 
in July 1990. By the following December, the colleges had completed new matricu- 
lation plans detailing the college activities and efforts for fully implementing 
matriculation, consistent with Assembly Bill 3 and Title 5 regulations. 



Analysis 

This report on the progress of the Community Colleges Uiward full implementation of 
matriculation during 1989-90 is based upon information gathered by the Matriculn 
tion Vni* of the Chancellor's Office, the Evaluation and Training Institute (KTI), 
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an independent c^nsultanl, and by research conducted by the sChancellor's Otfice 
Research and Analysis Unit, Data were derived from 1989-90 Matriculation 
IVogress and Expenditure Reports submitted by the colleges, ETFs college visits and 
surveys, Chancellor's Ofilce site evaluations, and the twelve college student services 
research project. 

Colleges and districts continue to make substantial progress toward full implementa 
tion of matriculation. Districts demonstrated their conunitment to matriculation by 
matching State funding at a greater percentage than required by law and by adding 
significant numbers of classified and certificated positions t^) implement the services. 
The number of students served in all matriculation components has increased 
dramatically since 1987, The scope and types of services in each component have 
mcreased since 1988-89, and research findings show a strong, positive relationship 
between matriculation services and student success. 

Significant findings include: 

• Matriculation services appear to improve the academic performance of 
students, particularly on the part of those whose entering language and 
computational skills are at the pre-coUegiate level and those who comj from 
disadvantaged socioeconomic backgrounds. For example, students with 
< 13 skill levels who received two or more matriculation services earned a 
cumulative grade point average (Gl'A) of 2,07, compared to students with 
similar skills who received only the admissions component and earned a 
cumulative CPA of 1.33. 

• The provision of full matriculation services produces markedly better results 
than does the provision of partial matriculation services, 

• Students who participated in the matriculation process persisted at signifi 
cantly higher rates than those who did not. Eighty seven percent of the 
student who received full matriculation services persisted from the F'all 
I'erm 1989 into the Spring Term 1990, in contrast to 70 percent of those who 
received admissions services only. 

• The number of students who received orientation services increased from 
61,000 in 1987 88 to 424,081 in 1989-90. There has been a significant 
expansion in the scope, variety, and frequency of orientation services, as 
well as in the number and types of college staff ^vho provide them. 

• The number of students who received assessiuent services increased from 
96,000 in 1987 88 to 482JU)8 in 1989-90. Colleges have greatly expanded 
the scope and level of thei ^ assessment services, with the percentage rep(jrt 
ing they were able to iissess all non exempt students increasing hy 20 per 
cent between 1988 89 and 1989 90. 
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• riie nuinh<?r of studenU who received counseling/advising services increased 
from 181,000 in 1987 88 to 929,287 in 1989 90. Counselors assume primary 
responsibility for the delivery of several components, and a total of 205 new 
PTK couns^Ming positions has been added U) college staffs since 1987. 

• The number of students who received follow-up services increased from 
445,000 in 1988-89 to 526,044 in 1989-90. 

• The colleges have displayed limited ability to meet the institutional 
research requirements of matriculation. The Chancellor's Office needs to 
work with the colleges to develop an integrated program of institutional 
research at the State and local levels that will meet the requirements of AB 
3 and the Title 5 regulations. 

• The districts and State together spent $179 million on matriculation in 
1989 90. Matriculation is costing more than originally estimated: last year, 
the difference was covered by a higher-than-required district fiscal commit 
ment to matriculation - 82 percent versus the required 75 percent. The 
higher costs are a reflection of an expanded scope of program services as 
defined by the Board and Title 5 regulations, which go beyond those upon 
which the original cost model was built in 1983 84. 

Matriculation does not impede access to the community colleges, nor does it exclude 
students from educational programs or services. But matriculation has brought to 
light the extensive need for basic skills among community college students and the 
limited ability of the colleges to meet that need, even though students enrollment in 
basic skills increased 24 percent in just one year, between 1988 89 and 1989 90. 

In 1989 90, the colleges identified significantly fewer barriers to the implementation 
of matricul'ition than in *,he past. Increased State and local funding translated into 
more staff positions and enhanced data processing systems, and the Chancellor's 
Office was generally perceived to be providing a higher level of assistance to the 
colleges. There was also a significant decrease in the reported skepticisn* regarding 
continued State fundmgof matriculation. 

lUit the increase in the level and scope of matriculation services appeared to outpace 
the colleges' ability to add sufficient staff and computer support. Limited stafTing, 
limited data processing support, and limited funding continued to be identified as the 
major barriers to implementing matriculation. Limited facilities and delays in full 
implementation of the statewide Management Information System (MIS) were also 
cited, but these affected particular components or services. 

The community college system is making excellent progress towards full implemen 
tation of matriculation, given the comprehensiveness of the process, the limited 
funding prior to 1989-90, and the partially operating statewide information system. 
During 1 990-9 L colleges and districts will: continue towards full implementation of 
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all matriculation components, conduct research on student and institutional out 
comes, and implement the newly developed matriculation plans. The Matriculation 
Unvf will continue to ofier technical assistance to the colleges and districts and will 
continue to coordinate with the Research and Analysis Unit for ongoing evaluation of 
student outcomes related to matriculation. In addition, the Matriculation Unit will 
coordinate with the Academic Affairs Unit, the MIS Division, other agencies, and the 
Legislature ti) enhance matriculation support services for California's community 
college students. 

This agenda item presents for Board of Governors approval a progress report on the 
third-year implementat'on of its matriculation plan, which will be transmitted to the 
Legislature pursuant t^) Assembly Bill 3. 

Slafl Presi^nialion Vhi'lma Scoi( -Skill ntan , Vnu' i 'huncrllor 
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Kxecutivc Summary 

Matriculation is a process that enhances access to the California Community 
Colleges and promotes and sustains the efforts of credit students U) succeed in their 
educational endeavors. The goals of matriculation are to ensure that all students 
complete their college courses, persist to the next academic term, and achieve their 
educational objectives. 

In 1986, the Seymour-Campbell Matriculation Act (Assembly Kill 3) was passed by 
the Le^^rislature and signed by the Governor (Chapter 1467, Statutes of 1986). In 
January 1987, the Board of Governors adopted a detailed plan for implementing 
matriculation. Colleges began to implement their specific plans, although only 20 
percent of the funding was allocated in the 1987-88 budget and only 60 percent was 
provided in 1988-89. The districts received the full amount of their allocations for the 
1989-90 and 1990-91 academic years. Because of the limited funding during the 
initial years of matriculation, the Chancellor established June 30, 1991, as the date 
for full implementation. 

In May 1990, the Board adopted Title 5 regulations on matriculation that U)ok eflecl 
in July 1990. By the following December, the colleges had completed new matricula 
tion plans that detailed college activities and efTorU for fully implementing matricu 
lation, consistent with AB 3 and Title 5 regulations. 

This report on the progress of the Community Colleges toward full implementation of 
matriculation during 1989 90 is based upon information gathered by the Matricula- 
tion Unit of the Chancellor's Office, the Evaluation and Training Institute (ETI), an 
independent consultant, and by research conducted by the Chancellor's Office 
Research Unit. Data were derived from 1989 90 Matriculation Progress and Expen- 
diture Reports submitted by the colleges, ETI's college visits and surveys. Chancel 
lor's Office site evaluations, and the twelve-college student services research project. 

Colleges and districts continue t^) make substantial progress toward full implenien 
tation of matriculation. Districts demonstrated their commitment to matriculation 
by matching State funding at a greater percentage than required by law and by 
adding significant numbers of classified and certificated positions to implement the 
services. The number of students served by all components of the matriculation pro 
cess has increased dramatically since 1987. The scope and types of services in each 
component have increased since 1988-89, and research findings show a strong 
positive relationship between matriculation services '\nd student success. 
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Significant findings include: 

• Matriculation services appear to improve student academic performance, 
particularly on the part of those whose entering language and computa- 
tional skills are ut the pre-collegiate level and those who come from disad 
vantaged socioeconomic backgrounds. For example, students with < 13 skill 
levels who received two or more matriculation services or components 
earned a cumulative college grade point average (GPA) of 2.07, compared 
students with similar skills who received only the admissions component 
and earned a cumulative GPA of 1 .33. 

• The provision of full matriculation services produce*^: markedly better results 
than does the provision of partial matriculation services. 

• Students who participated in the matriculation process persisted at signifi 
cantly higher rates than those who did not. Eighty-seven percent of the stu 
dents who received full matriculation services persisted from the Fall Term 
1989 into the Spring Term 1990, in contrast to 70 percent of those who 
received admissions services only. 

• The number of students who received orienvation services increased from 
61,000 in 1987-88 to 424,081 in 1989-90. There has been a significant 
expansion in the scope, variety and frequency of orientation services as well 
as in the number and types of college staff who provide them. 

• The number of students who received assessment services increased from 
96,000 in 1987-88 to 482,008 in 1989 90. Colleges have greatly expanded 
the scope and level of their assessment services, with the percentage of 
colleges reporting they were able to assess all non exempt students increas 
ing by 20 percent between 1988 89 and 1989 90. 

• The number of students who received counseling/advising services increased 
from 181,000 in 1987-88 U) 929,287 in 1989 90, Counselors assume primary 
responsibility for the delivery of several matriculation components, and a 
total of 205 new FFK counseling positions has been added to college staffs 
since 1987, 

• The number of students who received follow up services increased from 
445,000 in 1988 89 to 526,044 in 1989 90, 

• The colleges have displayed limited ability to meet the i nsti tutiiuial 
research requirements of matriculation. The Chancellor's OlTice needs to 
work with the colleges to develop an integrated program of institutional 
research at the state and local levels that will meet the requirements of AB 3 
and the Title 5 regulation^>. 
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• The districts and state t4)gether spent $179 million on matriculation in 
1989 90. Matriculation is costing more than originally estimated: last year 
the difference was covered by a higher-than-required district fiscal 
commitment to matriculation - 82 percent versus the required 75 percent. 
The higher costs are a reflection of an expanded scope of program services as 
defined by the Board and Title 5 regulations, which go beyond those on 
which the original cost model was built in 1983-84. 

Matriculation does not impede access to the community colleges, nor does it exclude 
students from educational programs or services. But matriculation has brought to 
light the extensive need for basic skills among community college students and the 
limited ability of the colleges to meet that need even though student enrollment in 
basic skills increased by 24 percent in just one year, between 1988 89 and 1989-90. 

In 1989-90, the Community Colleges identified significantly fewer barriers to the 
implementation of matriculation than in the past. Increased state and local funding 
translated into more stafT positions and enhanced data processing systems, and the 
Chancellor's Office was generally perceived to be providing a higher level of assis 
tance to the colleges. There was also a significant decrease in the reported skepticism 
regarding the continued State funding of matriculation. 

But the increase in the level an 1 scope of matriculation services appeared to outpace 
the colleges' ability to add suHlcient staff and computer support. Limited stafTing, 
limited data processing support, and limited funding continued to be identified as the 
major barriers to implementing matriculation. Limited facilities and delays in full 
implementation of the statewide MIS were also cited, but these afTected particular 
components or services. 

The community college system is making excellent progress towards full implemen 
tation of matriculation, given the comprehensiveness of the process, the limited 
funding prior to 1989-90, and the partially operating statewide information system. 
During 1990-91 , colleges and districts will, continue towards full implementation of 
all matriculation components, conduct research on student and institutional out- 
comes; and implement the newly developed matriculation plans. The Matriculation 
Unit will continue t^) ofTer technical assistance t^) the colleges and districts and wiT 
continue to coordinate with the Research Unit for ongoing evaluation of student out 
comes related to matriculation. In addition, the Matriculation Unit will coordinate 
with the Academic AfTairs Unit, the MIS Division, other agencies, and the Leg'S 
lature to enhance matriculation support services for California's community college 
students. 
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History 

In the late 1970s, a concern eme^^ed in the sUtewide Academic Senate for California 
Conmiunity Colleges that academic standards were declining and, with them, the 
quality educational programs. In response to that concern, the Senate adopted a 
resolution in the fall of 1982 entitled, ''Matriculated Student/* The resolution stated 
that community college students seeking a degree or certificate be designated as 
"matriculated" and be held to certain requirements in order to maintain that status. 

The following April, the Chancellor appointed the Task Force on Academic Quality to 
review several interrelated issues, including a model process that would help 
community college students define their educational goals and make appropriate 
educational choices to achieve them. This defined assistance to students was the 
primary concept from which matriculation was developed. In June 1983, the Board (-f 
Governors approved a model for student matriculation that was piloted in 16 
community colleges over the next 12 months. Following a year of study and refine 
ment, the Board adopted Student Matriculation: A Plan for Implementation in the 
California Community Colleges (June, 1984). 

During the 1984 legislative session, a bill to implement matriculation was sponsored 
by the Board of Governors and carried by Senator John Seymour, additionally, 
another bill supporting matriculation was carried by Assemblyman Robert 
Campbell. However, the passage of matriculation legislation was delayed due to the 
state's uncertain economic condition and a legislative call for a study of the commu 
nity colleges' mission. Nonetheless, enthusiasm for matriculation remained high. 
During the 1985 legislative session, Senator Seymour and Assemblyman Campbell 
merged their bills, resulting in Assembly Bill 3. Notwithstanding this legislative 
progress, further consideration of matriculation was deferred until the mission study 
was completed. 

When the Master Plan Keview Commission endorsed the concept of matriculation in 
March, 1986, the Board of Governors renewed its efforts on behalf of AB 3. The 
Seyniour Campbell Matriculation Act was passed in 1986, but lack of funding 
prevented its provisions from being implemented. 

In its 1987 88 budget request to the Gcjvcrnor, the Board asked for funding for 
matriculation, and in the spring of 1987, updated its 1984 plan for implementing 
matriculation. However, it was not until January 1988, that funding was allocated 
for initial implementation activities, but even then districts received only 20 percent 
($7 million) of the estimated State share of matriculation's operating costs. For the 
1988 89 academic year, funding from the State was increased to $20 million, or 
approximately 60 percent of the State's share of operating costs. During the 1989 90 
fiscal year, matriculation was funded by the state at the level originally identified as 
that needed for 'TulT' implementation - $37 million. 
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Matriculation Purpose and Goals 

The purpose of matriculation is to ensure student^;; 1) access tu a community college; 
2) equitable opportunities fur a quality education; and 3) successful attainment of 
their educational objectives. All of these are to be facilitated through the use of 
appropriate college programs and courses and with a full range of support services 
and student directed information. 

In the Board's 1987 student matriculation plan, two primary goals were set: student 
succeas and institutional effectiveness. These goals remain crucial to the perception 
and understanding of the matriculation process. 

Student success requires that the institution assist students to make educational 
choices by utilizing multiple assessment measures for course placement advice and a 
conscientiously applied supportive service strategy. Through comprehensive orien 
tations in which educational programs, facilities, resources, and support services are 
described, students are made aware of the institution's commitment to student 
achievement. This achievement is further aided by the institution's interaction with 
the student to strengthen motivation, provide frequent feedback on students' 
performance and generally encourage students to define educational goals that may 
be realized with effort and supportive assistance. 

Institutional effectiveness is determined by the effective and efficient use of the insti 
tution's resources as well as the resolve to provide additional resources as needed. In 
this regard, the retention of students is achieved, in part, by the institution's efTicient 
delivery of services and programs coupled with appropriate curricular changes and 
development. This strengthening of the institution through an effective matricula 
tion process extends to the increased ability of the districts and colleges to; 

1. Identify more the education ' needs and objectives of students via the 
assessment process and use of tne student education plan; 

2. Assure thatcamfnis supportive services are fully utilized by students; 

3. Increase the participation and incorporation of all students, regardless of their 
educational preparation and consistent with the mission of the community 
colleges; 

4. Provide sufiK ient staff U) moot student needs; 

5. Develop a program of institutional research and evaluation that will identify 
the extent U) which the matriculation process contributes U) students' successful 
achievement of their objectives; and 
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6, Increase the opportunities for instructional faculty to interact in their classics 
with students who are motivated to learn and properly assisted when making 
their course selections appropriate to their skills and academic potential. 

Components of Matriculation 

The matriculation process consisti>of seven coniponents. Five of these provide direct 
services to students, and two assist the colieges and districts in developing their 
capabilities for evaluation, compliance, coordination, and analysis. 

Admissions: The admissions component includes application procedures, initial 
collection of student information such as an applicant's need for support services and 
the number of hours worked, although the latter is not collected by all colleges or 
required for this component; referrals olher college services and resources; and 
support of the registration process. 

Orientation: In this component students are provided an explanation of academic 
and vocational programs, an understanding of the college's procedures with respect to 
student and stafT conduct, locations of facilities and services, and transfer and career 
opportunities. In addition, students are given a description of their rights and the 
method by which they may file grievances, and they receive explanations of their 
obligations to the institution and the mutual responsibilities of the college and stu- 
dent. While new students are generally the focus of orientation, it is available to all 
students, including those continuing at the institution. Orientation is provided in a 
variety of ways, including large groups, one to-one contact by a counselor or instruc 
tor, extended orientation courses, and video presentations. 

Assessment: Colleges draw on a wide variety of methods io provide students with 
information that helps them better understand their aptitudes, career plans and 
interests, study skills, English-language proficiency, abilities in various subjects, 
and past academic performance. For matriculation purposes, colleges assess students 
through a wide variety of methods and consider such diverse measures as placement 
test scores, numbers of hours worked, numbers of semesters or quarters out of school, 
high school grade point average, transfer grade point average, type of English and/or 
mathematics classes successfully completed, and so forth. The assessment process 
provides findings central to the colleges' examination of curricula, course content, 
and the use of assessment itself for placement decisions. 

Counseling/Advising: This component provides contact between the student and 
professional staff (counselors, advisors and/or instructors) for the purposes of inter 
preting and applying assessment findings; formulation of a student's edi ation plan; 
discussion of educational or personal concerns; and monitoring of ar ! guidance 
toward the student's educational goals. This service is available to all students 
throughout their comrnunity college careers. 
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KoUow-up: In this component, students' academic progress is systematically 
monitored and, when necessary, appropriate intervention strategies are applied. 
Colleges have an array of mechanisms for moniU)ring students and increasing num 
bers are utilizing computer databases for this function. Instructors and counselors 
also contribute heavily to the follow up effort through their contacts with students. 
On some campuses, "early alerf' systems have been established to identify students 
who are beginning U) experience difficulties in their courses before they encounter 
serious academic problems. While programs like EOPS and DSPS that work with 
specific student populations have traditionally had extensive follow-up procedures, 
matriculation has caused the institutions to apply methodologies to the entire credit 
student population, 

Kcseart'h and Kvaluation: This component requires colleges to use and, in some 
cases, expand their data-collection and analysis capabilities to measure the effective 
ness of the college's eflbrts to positively affect students' academic outcomes through 
the matriculation process. Although the capability to perform credible research 
varies from district to district, all colleges have begun some research on matricula- 
tion. These research studies will also help colleges evaluate matriculation services 
and identify areas in which improvement is needed and/or where a greater allocation 
of resources should be considered. 

Coordination and Training: Coordination consists of the efforts to involve the 
broadest possible range of college staff and students in designing, implementing and 
evaluating matriculation services. Each college has designated a staff position 
responsible for coordinating the matriculation process. Hand in hand with coordi 
nation is effective training. Districts and colleges are addressing this need in a 
variety of ways and are developing methods to identify the particular training need, 
the persons or group who may require the training, and then, provide the training to 
a specific campus group, unit or division. In most colleges, the responsibility for 
training is shared among the matriculation coordinator, the advisory committee, and 
individual staff members or programs. 



• 



Third-Year Implementation 

W89-90 




Introduction 

In 1989 90, for Ihc first time, colleges received 100 percent of the State's contribution 
to matriculation. And in May 1990, the Board of Governors adopted Title 5 regula 
tions for matriculation that are to be fully implemented by the districts and colleges 
by June 30, 1991, It is within this dual context of initial full funding and new State 
regulations that the colleges' progress toward full implementation of all matncula- 
tion components will be discussed. Their progress also will be viewed within the 
longer term context of matriculations development as a college-wide process. For 
example, the services provided by colleges in 1989 90 will be contrasted with those 
provided prior to the implementation of matriculation and those provided during 
matriculation's first two years of partial state funding ( 1987-88 and 1988-89). 

During the 1989 90 academic year, California's community colleges served 
approximately 1.4 million (fall and spring) students through one or more components 
of matriculation. The largest number of students were served by admissions, 
followed by counseling/ advising, follow-up and assessment. Although limited 
funding and limited staffing continued to be cited as problems by the colleges, higher 
numbers of students were served in all matriculation components except assessment 
(F'igure 1 ) and the range of services within each component expanded significantly. 

Figure 1 
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This report is organized around the seven components of matriculation; an ana lysis of 
the cost of implementing matriculation; the reported barriers to fully implementing 
the components; the impact of matriculation on students and the colleges to date; and 
the activities that will be conducted by the districts, colleges and the Chancellor's 
Office in 1990 91 to bring the matriculation process to full implementation at all 106 
of the state's community colleges. 

Admissions 

RequLrements for AdrriLssions 

Assembly Bill 3 and Title 5 require "processing of the application for admission/' The 
Board's 1987 plan for implementing matriculation also reconmienued that: 

• the admissions component assure that information about new students is 
obtained, sorted and capable of being utilized to assist the individual stu 
dent; 

• the Chancellor's Office and the districts/colleges use the application for 
admission as a source of student data for meeting local and statewide data 
requirements; 

• data collected during the application process include information for deter 
mining a student's exemption status, need for additional or alternate 
assessment, goals, extra curricular interests, and transcripts for prior work 
according to locally determined; and that 

• policies; and districts encourage early application by students. 
Implementation of the Admissions Component 

Colleges reported processing a slightly lower number of applications for admissions 
in 1989-90 than in 1988 89. In both years, over 1.75 million applications were 
processed. For 1989 90, the colleges also reported that almost 1 .5 new and continuing 
students were enrolled and registered through the admissions component. 

The types of information obtained through the application process during 1989 90 is 
illustrated in Figure 2J. The data show that the great majority of colleges are 
collecting information related to students' goals and exemption status. This is a 
significant improvement over previous years, when ETl site visit findings indicated 
that most colleges did nut have exemption information on an individual student 
basis. 
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Figure 2.1 
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In addition to the data items recommended by the Board, a significant percentage of 
the colleges reported they collect information on applicants' need for support services 
and the number of hours they work. 

Prior to the implementation of matriculation, 64 percent of the colleges reported that 
they encouraged early admissions, primarily through visits to local high schools. The 
great majority of colleges now encourage early admission through high school visits, 
as well as the early distribution of applications and course schedules as illustrated in 
Figure 2,2, Additionally, a significant proportion now place admissions information 
in local media. 



Kigure2,2 
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Exemption Status 

Assembly Bill 3 mandates that the Board establish criteria *Tor exempting students 
from participation in orientation, assessment testing, or required counseling/ 
advisement" under matriculation. Students' exemption status is most frequently 
identified at the time of admission. In meeting this legislative mandate, the Board 
referred the definition of exemption criteria to local boards of trustees, with the 
following recommendations: 

• That, at a minimum, districts/colleges consider exempting from participa 
tion, students who: have completed an associate degree or higher; provide 
scores from recently taken skills tests comparable to those used by the col 
lege; or seek to enroll only in courses not dependent upon skill prerequisites; 

• That districts not generally exempt students who: enroll only in evening 
classes; enroll in fewer than some number of units; do not wish to partici 
pate; are undecided about objectives; and do not intend to earn a de^aee or 
certificate; and 

• That districts/colleges permit otherwise exempted students who wish to 
participate in orientation, assessment and/or counseling/advising cumpo 
nents to be served. 

The Title 5 matriculation regulations specify that coUeges may not use any one of the 
following as the sole criterion for exempting a student from matriculation: 

• The student has enrolled only in evening classes; 

• The student has enrolled in fewer than some specified number of units; 
© The student is undecided about his or her education goals; or 

• The student does not intend to earn a degree or certificate. 

Additionally, the regulations specify that refusal to participate in matriculation does 
not justify barring students from enrollment in courses, as long as the student meets 
'^necessary and valid prerequisites, if any, which have been established." 

In their initial plans for the implementation of matriculation, colleges identified a 
wide variety of criteria U> be used to exempt students from participation in matricula 
tion. Colleges have since focused upon a more limited set of conditions under which 
students may be exempted from the different components. The exemption criteria 
most commonly used in 1987-88, along with the percentage of colleges using these 
criteria relative to orientation, assessment, and counseling/advising in 1988-89 and 
1989-90 is listed in Table 1. 
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Most colleges have taken the approach that exempting certain students from one 
component does not necessarily justify their exemption from others. KTI's site visit 
interviews and the Chancellor's Office research findings suggest that all students 
could benefit from at least some components of matriculation. For example, students 
who have already completed an advanced degree may not require assessment but 
could derive some benefit from being oriented to the college and receiving counseling 
regarding their current educational objectives. 



Summary 

The implementation of matriculation, in conjunction with the implementation of the 
statewide Management Information System (MIS), has led to a cha ige and expansion 
in the types of information collected through the admissions process. It appears that 
the colleges are in the process of building student data systems that will provide the 
information needed U) track and evaluate student needs at the local and systemwide 
levels. 



Orientation 

Requirements for Orientation 

Assembly Bill 3 specifies that colleges provide "orientation and pre-orientation 
services designed to provide students, on a timely basis, information concerning cam 
pus procedures, academic expectations, financial assistance and any other matters 
the college or district finds appropriate." The Board's 1987 plan for matriculation 
expanded upon the legislation to recommend that the orientation process begin prior 
to the time a student begins classes, and may extend beyond the beginning of classes; 
that districts/colleges consider using workstudy and/or other student employees to 
assist in orientation programs; and that districtsycolleges consid"- using student body 
organizations in orienUtion programs. Finally, the Title 5 gulations add the 
requirement that orientation services be provided to non-exempt students and 
potential students, and that the topics covered include course scheduling, academic 
expectations, facilities and grounds, and institutional procedures. 

Implementation of Orientation 

In 1989 90, the colleges reported serving a total or 424,081 students through the 
orientation component, a 26 percent increase over the number served during 1988 89. 
As shown in Figure 3.1, a significantly greater proportion of the colleges reported 
that they were able tt) serve all nnn exempt students in 1989-90 than in 1988-89. 
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Ki<?ure3.1 

Percentage of Colleges Able to Serve All 
Non-Kxempt Students Through Orientation 
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The great majority of colleges complied with AB 3, the Board's 1987 plan and Title 5 
regulations in providing students with a broad range of information on campus 
programs, services, procedures, and financial assistance. (See Figures 3.2 and 3.3.) 
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Figure 3.3 

Additional Topics Covered in OrienUUion 

1988 89 and 1989-90 
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Over the past two years, access U) orientation services has increased as more colleges 
offer these services over a broader time period. (See Figure 3.4.) This increase in 
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services even more apparent when the proportion of colleges offering orientation 
services after classes nave begun is compared over the past three years, iiy 1989 90, 
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Ihc percentage of cuileges extending orientation beyond tlie start of classes had 
increased to 89 percent. 

The V/Vl site visits also revealed information about the variety of forms orientation 
♦services are taking on the campuses, including a "Student Welcome Center" and dif- 
ferent types of orientation courses. Two of the four colleges visited had produced 
videos that were used in orientation presentations as well as with individual students 
who were unable to attend presentations. All colleges had developed written 
orientation materials, including such items as student handbooks and brochures on 
the matriculation process itself. 

As shown in Figure 3.5, the types of staff involved in orientation programs have 
changed dramatically over the last three years. Prior to thi? implementation of 
matriculation, counselors were the primary group involved in on. ntation. By 
1989-90, the involvement of instructors and students had increased by almost five 
times. The involvement of students and student body organizations is one of the 
recommendations of the Board, and the progress reports indicated that the majority 
of colleges have incorporated these groups into their orientation process. 

Kigure 3,5 
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Summary 

Since the implementation of matriculation there has been a significant expansion in 
the scope, variety and frequency of orientation services. ETI's and the Chancellor's 
Office analyses of the colleges' progress reports and ETI site visits indicate that the 
great majority of colleges are meeting the requirements of the legislation and Title 5, 
as well as the reconmiendationsof the Board's 1987 plan. 

Assessment 

Assessment helps to identify the student's goals and skill levels, and to ensure that 
the student is properly advised of the appropriate courses and programs. 

Section 78213 of the Education Code states: 

(a) No district or college may use any assessment instrument for the 
purposes of this article without the authorization of the chancellor. The 
chancellor may adopt a list of authorized assessment instruments pursu 
ant to the policies and procedures developed pursuant to this section and 
the intent of this article. The chancellor may waive this requirement as to 
any assessment instrument pending evaluation. 

(b) The chancellor shall review all assessment instrumenti> to ensure 
that they meet all of the following requirements: 

( 1 ) Assessment instruments shall be sensitive to cr.ltural and language 
differences between students. 

(2) Assessment instruments shall be used as an advis<:>ry tool to assist 
students in the selection of an educational program. 

(3) Assessment instruments shall not be used to exclude students from 
admission to community colleges. 

(c) The chancellor shall establish an advisory committee to review and 
make recommendations concerning all assessment instruments used by 
districtis and colleges pursuant to this article. 

Implementation of Assessment 

In 1989 90, the colleges reported assessing a total of 482,008 students, as compared to 
the 504,320 assessed in 1988 89. Despite the decline in raw numbers, however, the 
percentage of colleges reporting they were able to assess all non-exempt students 
increased by 20 percent between the two years. KTl believes the decline in the num 
ber of students begin assessed reflects wider application of the e\emptiun criteria for 
this component. 
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Even prior to matriculation, almost all colleges assessed language and computational 
skills for those students seeking to enroll in college-level Knglish and mathematics 
courses. The implementation of matriculation has meant, however, that these forms 
of assessment are now being provided to greater numbers of students. 

Matriculation also has greatly expanded the range of assessment services provided 
students. As shown in Figure 4, less than one-fourth of the colleges offered the 
additional forms of assessment specified in AB 3 prior to the implementation of 
matriculation, except on a limited basis to students seeking special counseling or 
assistance. As of 1989 90, the majority of colleges reported a diverse array of assess- 
ment services were available to the general student population. 

Figure 4 

Other Forms of Assessment I'rovided by the Colleges 
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The majority of colleges have computerized the results of Knglish -language and 
mathematics assessments. The computerization of other forms of assessment out- 
comes is less widespread, although the need for special support services was being 
identified in their progress reports by over 60 percent of the colleges. 

In prior years, ETFs site visits revealed that although placement test results were 
entered into a computer, counseling staff at many campuses lacked the ability to 
access these data because of the absence or limited supply of co*nputer terminals, or 
in some cases appropriate software. As of 1989 90, however, the majority of colleges 
rcp4)rted that counselors had access to computerized assessment outcomes. Access 
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was alst> available on a slightly more limited basis to instructors and academic 
advisors. IV-ipite the increase in computer access, ETVs site visit interviews also 
indicated that Iccal college staff would like to have additional data processing 
support for the assessment component. Some colleges would like computerized 
scoring, or increases in the speed of existing computer scoring systems, to provide a 
more rapid turnaroun^^I \ i providing assessment results to students, especially during 
initial counseling sessions. 

The vast majority of colleges reported that they use multiple measures in assessing 
and providing placement advice to students. In addition to standardized test out 
comes, colleges reported that students' prior grades and their career and educational 
goals were considered in the assessment and placement process. Review of this 
information, in conjunction with a counselor's assessment of the student, was 
identified as the most common approach to providing a Multi faceted assessment. 

Evaluation of Assessrneni Instruments and Practices 

A Matriculation A;^sessment Work Group has been established to develop standards 
and procedures to evaluate placement assessment instruments used to advise stu 
(i ^ts in selecting courses. The group includes members from the Chancellor's Office, 
the districts and colleges, and the Center for Educational Testing and Evaluation at 
the University of Kansas (contracted specifically for this project). 

During 1990, the assessment work group developed the Standards, Policies and 
Procedures for the Evaluation of Assessment Instruments Used in the California Com 
niunity Colleges. This document contains four major sections. The first catalogues 
and details the purposes and appropriate uses of asse? ment as defined by matricula- 
tion legislation and Title 5 regulations. The second presents and discusses the assess 
ment standards and criteria that are to be used in the review of placement 
instruments. 

The third section of the Standards, Policies and Procedures presents mure explicit 
standards and criteria for evaluating placement tests used in California's community 
colleges. These include content and predictive validity; reliability and errors of 
measurement; analysis for cultural/linguistic bias, insensitivity, and offensiveness; 
cut-off scores, and the impact of testing on various groups. The fourth section details 
the seven step review process followed in determining the Chancellor's recommenda 
tions regarding the uses of placement tests. In addition, methodologies have been 
established that the colleges themselves will use when conducting their own review 
of placement instruments. In conjunction with college staff, the Chancellor's work 
group has begun the process of identifying, assembling, reviewing, and evaluating 
the instruments currently used in the community college system. It is expected that 
the Chancellor will establish an initial list of approved assessment instruments by 
July 1, 1991, 
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A Matriculation Assessment Technical Manual U> assist districts and colleges in 
understiinding the psychometric issues related to test standards was distributed to 
the field in August 1990. The Chancellor's Office conducted four workshops on the 
assessment process during the fall of 1990. Also, eleven research designs to assist 
colleges in validating instruments were developed by contracted community college 
researchers, and were distributed to the districts in February 1991. Psychometric 
consultants were contracted by the Chancellor's Office during 1990-91 tt) assist col 
leges and districts with test validation studies. 



Su tn mary 

Matriculation has greatly expanded the scope and level of assessment services pro 
vided by the colleges, and has increased the number of colleges that maintain assess- 
ment results in a computerized form. The colleges have also adopted policies and 
procedures in line with Title 5 regulations regarding the range of assessments and 
the use of assessment outcomes. At a majority of colleges, however, full implementa- 
tion of the assessment component requires the validation of assessment instruments, 
along with the expansion of local data processing support. 

Counseling/Advising 

The counseling/advising component of matriculation provides contact between the 
student and college staff (counselors, advisors and/or instrucU)rs, and paraprofession 
als) for the purpose of interpreting and applying assessment findings; formulation of 
a student's education plan; identification of personal concerns; monitoring follow-up; 
and guidance ti)ward the student's goal. Counseling and advising are available at ail 
stages of a student's college career, from initial orientation and registration to 
completion of his or her educational objectives. 

ImplementatiDfiof Counselin g I A d v i s i ng 

As shown in P'igure 5.1, the majority of conmiunity colleges provide counseling that 
includes transfer requirements, clarification of vocational and academic majors, 
transcript evaluation, assessment results, and referral to special progTams/services. 
The number of students receiving counseling/advising services increased from 
181,000 in 1987 88 U) 929,287 in 1989-90. 
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In addition, the majority of colleges fulfilled the recommendations of the Board of 
Governors U) provide counseling and advisement related to the development of educa 
tional objectives, the use and intent of the Student Educational Plan (SEP), long- 
term course planning, and support services. Early registration, increased identifica 
tion of students for follow up counseling, and preparing/updating SKFs have 
increased the need for counseling services. 



Student Educational Plans 

Title 5 regulations require districts U) provide those students who have selected their 
educational goals the opportunity to develop SEPs. An SEP should indicate courses, 
programs, and services required to achieve the stated goal. Moreover, the regula 
tions require that the plan be reviewed as necessary to ensure that it continues to 
accurately reflect the needs and goals of the student. Within these parameters, each 
college retains the responsibility to decide the content and format of its SEP, when it 
is to be developed with the student, arid the procedures for doing so. 
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The great majority of colleges have complied with the requirement to develop 
Student Kducational IMans. Prior to the implementation of matriculation in 1987, 
only 27 percent of the colleges provided SKJ's to students. According to data shown in 
Figure 5,2, there has been an increase in the number of colleges that provide SEI's tt> 
"all new students." This increase indicates the extent to which the development of 
SEPs has become an increasingly common experience for new students at the 
community colleges. 

Kigure 5.2 
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Many colleges report they lack sufficient support to computerize SEl^s and therefore 
are unable t^) retrieve, edit, and update plans. Writing and editing SEFs manually is 
a cumbersome and monumental task, and a major factor in inhibiting the efTective 
use of the educational plans. 

In August 1990, the Chancellor's Office distributed a Matriculation Resource Manual 
to assist the colleges and districts in implementing matriculation. A section of the 
manual is devoted to the content and format of Student Educational Plans, 

As shown in figure 5,3, counselors continue to be the primary providers of counseling 
and advisement to students. Since the first year of State funding of matriculation, 
however, there has been a significant increase in the number of colleges enlisting 
instructional faculty, paraprofessionals, student advisors, and other personnel to 
assist with the counseling/advising component. 
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Figure 5.3 
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Summary 

The colleges have made significant progress in implementing the counsel ing/advising 
component of matriculation, particularly with respect to the development and imple 
mentation of Student Educational Plans. However, the extent of counseling/ advis 
ing varies considerably from college to college. Colleges that have computerized their 
SKPs have surpassed other colleges in developing efTicient systems for updating and 
revising plans, and have reduced the time needed to pull hard copies of SEI^s. 



As in previous years, colleges reported an increase in 1989 90 in counseling respon 
sibilities created by matriculation requirements. Colleges continue to respond the 
increase and demand for counseling services by hiring additional counselors, extend 
ing the length of counseling contracts, utilizing faculty advis4)rs, student advisors, 
and paraprofessionals, and increasing the use of electronic technology. Many colleges 
utilize group counseling sessions to provide matriculating studenU> with a package of 
basic information, augmenting these with individual counseling sessions as needed. 

College personnel believe that matriculation has increased contact with a greater 
number of studetiLs, and that students are now receiving better information about 
available services and programs at the community colleges, and the steps necessary 
to reach educational goals. Chancellor's Office research supports this conclusion. 
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Kollow-up 

AH 3 specifies that the colleges are to provide post enrollment evaluation of each 
student's progress, and required advisement or counseling for students who are 
enrolled in remedial courses, who have not declared an educational goal as required, 
and who are on academic probation. The Title 5 regulations require that each matric- 
ulating student be provided with advice or referral to specialized services or curricu 
lum offerings where necessary. 



Implementation of Follow up 

In 1989-90, the colleges reported they had provided follow-up on 526,044 students, an 
increase of 80,000 over the number served in 1988-89. As shown in Figure 6.1, the 
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percentage of colleges providing follow-up services has increased over the previous 
year in all three of the specially targeted student categories. With the identification 
of basic skills as a major issue in matriculation, the number of colleges providing 
follow-up services for basic skills students increased 49 percent over the previous 
year, and 77 percent over two years. 

As shown in P^igure 6.1, a majority of colleges use counseling contact to assist 
probationary and basic skills students. Follow-up services for probationary students 
generally required contact with the counseling department prior to completion of the 
registration process. FUn-ause of the studentyinstrucU^r interaction in basic skills 
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courses, and the importance of this contact, many colleges also reported instructor 
contact as a primary form of follow-up service for basic skills students. 

The identification of students with additional service needs is perfonned in a variety 
of ways, as shown in Figure 6.2. The responsibility for identifying those students is 
undertaken by instructors, faculty, student services personnel, and the students 
themselves. 

Figure 6/2 

Forms of Kollow-up IVovided Targeted Student Groups 
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Early alert systems are designed to intervene on behalf of students at academic risk. 
In most such systems, instructors are asked early in the semester/quarter to identify 
students who have academic difficulties or attendance problems and refer them to 
counseling or other support services. 

The statewide Academic Senate is conducting a study of various follow up models. 
The Senate will develop a monograph on follow up strategies, processes, and models, 
which will be disseminated t^) the colleges and districts. 



Sum ma ry 

There has been a dramatic increase in follow-up on students in basic skills and, to a 
somewhat more limited extent, U) those undecided on their educational goals. While 
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steps are being Uiken at ihe colleges to comply with Title 5 regulations and fully 
implement the follow up component, data processing and staffing barriers still 
remain. 

Some colleges have stated that the process of follow up is too labor intensive without 
computerization and imposes too heavy a burden on the counseling department and 
instructional faculty. Counselors and instructional faculty must create a coordinated 
and supportive process if follow-up services are to be fully implemented and effective. 

Coordination and Training 

The coordination and training component addresses the need for local matriculation 
practices tt) be coherently implemented and for colleges to conduct staff development 
activities deemed critical for matriculation to succeed. The Board recommended that 
districts and colleges assign coordination responsibility to a single position with 
authority sufficient to encompass all of the matriculation activities. 

Implementation of Coordination and Training 

Following the Board's recommendation, 84 percent of the districts/colleges have 
designated a single position with overall responsibility for coordinating matricula 
tion. Among those, one-fourth had created a new position titled Dean of Matricula- 
tion or Matriculation Coordinator, Another one fourth of the colleges assigned the 
responsibility to the chief administrator for student services. Among the remaining 
colleges, program responsibility was generally assigned to an individual who 
performed a number of functions in addition to coordinating matriculation. This was 
most commonly the case for smaller colleges, where the Matriculation CoordinaU>r 
also served as Directtir of Counseling, Dean of Student Services, etc. 

ETI site visit interviews suggest, however, that at several colleges the matriculation 
coordinator lacks the necessary authority over the units/departments on campus 
involved with the process. In such cases, implementation is dependent upon the 
extent of support the coordinator receives from higher-level administrators. In 
addition U) appointing a matriculation coordinatt)r, the majority of districts/colleges 
have matriculation advisory committees to oversee the implementation of the 
prucess. 

The composition of the matriculation advisory committee is different, but representa 
tives of the various programs and services of the college serve as members, as shown 
in Figure 7.1 . Campus committees always include the matriculation coordinaU)r and 
representatives from student services. 
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The majority of l(>cal advisory committees meet once a month or less. All of the col- 
leges visited by lOTI in 1989-90 believed that the advisory committees were the most 
effective means of identifying and solving matriculation-related problems, and 
intended to continue committee meetings in the future. 

Staff training needs were determined in a variety of ways. Thirty one percent of the 
colleges reported campus meetings as the source for identifying needs. Meetings of 
the matriculation advisory and staff development committees were reported as the 
primary source by 28 and 12 percent of the colleges, respectively. KTI site visits 
revealed that the appointment of a single coordinator helped in determining staff 
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training needs and 12 percent of the colleges reported that the matriculation 
coordinator filled that role. 

In prior years, KTI site-visit interviews and telephone surveys of Matriculation 
Coordinators indicated that many student services staff were concerned about the 
lack of faculty involvement in matriculation. There was a wide-spread impression 
that matriculation was perceived by instructional faculty to be a student services 
program, and was not viewed as a campuswide reform effort, one with significant 
implications for instruction. To obtain some specific information on faculty 
involvement, colleges were asked to report the areas of matriculation in which 
instructional faculty on their campuses were most involved in 1989-90. (See P^igure 
7.2.) 

Figure 7.2 

Areas of Matriculation in Which Instructional Faculty Are Most Involved 
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Their responj^cs indicate that faculty continue to be involved in assessment, an area 
in which they generally select assessment test instruments and estiiblish and moni 
tor cut-off scores for placement int^> mathematics and English courses. However, a 
significant number of colleges also indicated that instructional faculty were involved 
in student follow-up. Although almost all colleges reported instructional faculty 
were represented on local malriculat'on advisory committees, less than one quarter 
identified these committees as a major form of faculty involvement. 
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Chancellor s Office Assistance with CiH>rdination and Training 

To assist the colleges with coordination and training, the Chancellor's Office 
sponsored a Matriculation/Basic Skills Conference in April 1990, which was attended 
by 450 college personnel. The second conference is scheduled for May 1991, with 700 
college staff and students expected to participate. During the summer of 1990, the 
Chancellor s Office distributed a Matriculation Resource Manual to each college and 
district matricul *' n coordinator. The manual contains the essential reports, legis- 
lation, document.: and technical assistance guides to assist the coordinators in 
implementing matriculation. In addition, the Chancellor's Office conducted several 
workshops throughout the state related to assessment standards, research studies, 
the new college matriculation program plans, and course-prerequisite issues. 

Twenty-one site evaluations by Chancellor's Office and college matriculation staff 
will be conducted during 1990 91, The site evaluation is designed to provide: 
(1) formative evaluation information to the college regarding its implementation of 
the matriculation components; (2) the college with information that will be useful in 
preparing for the college's accreditation self-study process; (3) the Chancellor's Office 
with detailed information on the implementation of matriculation at individual 
colleges and with aggregated statewide information; and (4) matriculation staff at 
individ lal colleges the opportunity to exchange ideas and experiences with 
Chancellor's Office staff and with their colleagues from other colleges on the review 
team. 



Summary 

In keeping witli the Board's reconmiendations, the majority of colleges have assigned 
administrative responsibility for the coordination of matriculation to a single person. 
Most colleges have also established campus wide matriculation committees that 
include representatives of various units/departments along with faculty and 
students, ETI site visit findings suggest that, at most colleges, the coordinator and 
committee function effectively, although in some instances coordinators have not 
been able to efiect needed changes because of their lack of authority. Additionally, 
committee participation and involvement of instructional faculty appear to be 
limited. 

The majority of colleges have addressed training for those departments/units most 
strongly affected by the matriculation, ETI site interviews suggest that college staff 
are informed about matriculation and the way it is being implemented on their 
campus. Additionally, it ?^4ppears that college staff participate in matriculation 
related activities sponsored by the Chancellor's Office, such as the annual Spring 
Conference, and generally keep abreast of Chancellor Office's directives and commu 
nications regarding the process. Still, adoption of regulations for matriculation will 
require that the colleges ensure that their training methods are consistent, complete, 
and applied to appropriate staff and faculty. 
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Kosearc h and Kvaluation 

Assembly Bill 3 requires that local colleges conduct institutional research and evalu- 
ation lo assess the institutions' effectiveness in atUining four specific objectives: 

1. Helping students define their educational goals; 

2. Assisting institutions in assessing students' educational needs; 

3. Matching institutional resources with students' educational needs; and 

4. Providing students with specialized support services. 

In the Board of Governors 1987 plan for implementing matriculation, the recom- 
mendation was made that: 

, , , colleges/districts utilize data gathered from the various components of 
matriculation to develop an inte^jrated, computerized data base that is 
useful for longitudinal research, planning, and evaluation of student 
outcomes and institutional programs and services. 

This recommendation is an integral portion of a research effort that, for statewide 
evaluation of matriculation, varies significantly from one college to the next. Specific 
data collection requirements in this component are described in Title 5 matriculation 
regulations, which describe the parameters within which matriculation may be 
evaluated for efiort, performance, efficiency, and process. 

The variety of student data collected by colleges for matriculation research during 
1989 90 and the extent to which colleges expanded their data collection to 
incorporate new elements has increased significantly (see Table 2), 



Table 2 
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T:\b\e 2 (Continued) 
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The extent io which student activity can be tracked consistently differs among the 
colleges and within their discrete components. Nearly 100 percent of the colleges can 
document the delivery of the admissions and assessment components. The majority 
of colleges can also document the delivery of orientation and counseling/advising 
services. However, fewer colleges have collected data that document the formulation 
of Student Educational Plans or follow up services. Over one fourth of the colleges 
still cannot track the delivery of services to students, which has hampered college 
efTorts to identify the extent to which matriculation is helping students to define and 
reach their goals. 

In recognition of the fact that some colleges lacked lesources and experience with the 
research and evaluation component, research studies were developed by a group of 
community college researchers that contracted with the Chancellor s Office to assist 
the colleges with their research mandate. The researchers designed studies that 
assess the effects of matriculation on student retention, persistence, and success. 
Accordingly, the Matriculation Local Research Options Project was distributed to the 
ct)lleges in November 1989. The researchers who developed the studies in the Project 
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also contracted ti) provide technical assistance in the use of the studies, and work 
shops were conducted in the northern and southern parts of the state. The same 
group developed studies to assist the colleges in validating their assessment 
instruments and methods. These were sent to the colleges in February 1991 . 

Analysis of Matriculation Costs 

In 1989 90, the colleges reported expending approximately $179 million for 
matricuhUion, including the $37 million provided by the State. This total figure was 
$26 million higher than the original annual cost estimate of $153 million. The 
original estimate was based on a more limited set of services. It did not consider the 
development of student educational plans, assessment of students with limited 
Knglish-language proficiency, and other such factors, which have subsequently 
emerged either through directives from the Chancellor's OfTice or the realities of 
program operations or, more recently, the new Title 5 regulations for matriculation. 

New cost estimates for matriculation have recently been developed under a study 
funded by the Chancellor's Office {Assesament of the Matriculation Allocation For 
miila, MPR Associates, June 1990). The new estimates incorporate a set of service 
standards that more accurately reflect the 1987 Board of Governors Plan and the new 
Title 5 regulations, as well as some of the unanticipated costs have emerged during 
the implementation of matriculation. In total, matriculation is now projected to cost 
$191.4 million annually, a figure very close to the $196.8 million that the colleges 
have estimated for program expenditures for the current (1990-91) program year. 

The 1989-90 program year was the first in which the colleges received the full 
amount of State supplemental funds. Yet the amount received by the colleges was 
less than 25 percent in State support that was anticipated, because the range of 
matriculation services being implemented by the colleges (and the cost of the 
services) exceeded those that were assumed in the original cost model for the 
program. To implement matriculation, the colleges and districts have to bear a 
heavier share of the costs. 



Breakihnvn of Ex p emhtu res 

Personnel constituted the single largest expenditure, accounting for 40 percent of 
total program costs. The colleges reported that 1,634 Full Time Equivalency (FYK) 
certificated and 2,876 VTK classified staff were involved in providing matriculation 
services in 1989 90. Counselors account for the majority of the certificated employees 
reported, while classified employees consist primarily of suj /ort staff in counseling 
departments and admissions and records offices, 

Systemwide, a total of 205 PFE counseling positions were estimated U.) have been 
added over the past three years. In addition, an estimated 352 FFE classified stafT, 
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172 other staff, 38 administrators, and 31 faculty were added. The faculty FI^K 
reported includes only those involved in the provision of noninstructional matricula- 
tion services. 



Capital Expenditures 

Computer hardware and software were the major focus of capital expenditures. The 
implementation of matriculation is highly dependent upon loc^l data processing 
capabilities; this imperative, in conjunction with the implementation of the statewide 
MIS, have required major changes in data processing systems at the local level. 

In conjunction with supplemental State funding for matriculation operations in 
1987 88, the colleges were provided a one-time allocation of funds to offset the data 
processing costs assriciated of with matriculation. Approximately $13.4 million were 
distributed to the colleges, the expenditure of which is illustrated in Figure 9.1. 
(Data processing funds were also used for consultants and other non-capital costs, 
which explains the slightly higher level of data processing expenditures for 1989-90 
presented in Table 3.1.) The colleges reported having spent all but a small amount of 
the one- time allocation by the close of the 1989 90 program year. 

Figure 8.1 
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Despite these expenditures, 70 percent of matriculaMon coordinators reportt^d in an 
hVVl telephone survey that their current local data processing capabilities were fu>t 
adequate U) support matriculation. This situation is particularly alarming, since any 
evaluation of matriculation's elTectiveness will depend heavily upon the auti)mated 
collection of data on students from the local colleges. 



Expenditures by Program Component 

For 1989-90, the colleges w^^re asked to estimate the percentage of State allocation 
expended by program component. The data are presented in Figure 8.2, which also 
presents comparable information for prior years. 

I igurc8.2 
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As shown, Ihe expenditure of State supplemental funds across the different prog^ram 
components has remained relatively stable over the three-year period of State 
fu nding. 

Kxamination of the expenditure of State matriculation dollars shows how the colleges 
have used those funds to expand matriculation services, and substantiates that 
colleges are using these monies to supplement and not to supplant the delivery of 
services. As shown, the single largest proportion of monies State funds has been 
concentrated upon counseling. Matriculation has greatly expanded the nature of the 
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services counselors provide and the number of students receiving these services. As 
such, it may might be expected that a major portion of state funds were would be 
directed to counseling. On the other hand, admissions services have changed to a 
lesser extent than counseling under matriculation, and the proportion of State 
monies funds allocated to this component is correspondingly lower. 

The allocation pattern also reveals the limited amount of resources that colleges have 
devoted to institutional research. Implementation of this component has been 
delayed by the lack of resources and research expertise at many colleges. 



Carry over of Funds 

The majority of colleges carried over a major portion of their 1987-88 State funds 
because of cutbacks and delays in the receipt of those funds. This gave rise to 
skepticism regarding future allocations, and districts/colleges scaled back their plans 
for implementation, particularly with respect to the hiring of additional personnel for 
which future funding might not be available. In 1988-89, the colleges again received 
a reduced amount of State funding and continued to proceed cautiously with their 
plans for implementation, giving rise again to a carry-over of funds. 

Data on carry-over funding for the 1989 90 program year were available for 103 
colleges. These colleges reported beginning the year with a carry over of approxi- 
mately $4.3 million. (See Table 3.2.) Following 1989-90 program expenditures, the 
carry over figure for the 1990 91 year decreased to $3.5 million. 

Table 3.2 
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Discussions with local college staff during the F^Tl site visits indicates that this 
continued carry-over is a residual of the scale-back in program implementation dur- 
ing he previous program years. Since matriculation was fully funded for both 
1989-90 and 1990 91, skepticism regarding the future of the program has largely 
been eliminated, and colleges are now hiring additional staff. As a consequence, all 
of the colleges ETI visited in 1989 90 anticipated they would not carry over any funds 
in 1990 91. 
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Matriculation is costing more than originally estimated. The higher costs are a 
function of an expanded scope of services, which goes beyond that upon which the 
original cost model was built and beyond that specified in the legislation. 

An analysis of program costs in conjunction with ETl and Chancellor's Office site 
visits to local colleges over the past three years indicates that the colleges are 
committed to the concept of matriculation and have invested significant amounts of 
their own resources in the effort. This commitment is demonstrated by the level of 
districtycollege expenditures, which has consistently exceeded the level of local 
contribution required in all three years of State funding. 

Institutional Outcomes 

One of the most significant effects of matriculation on the colleges is the increased 
recognition of the need for basic skills instruction among a significant proportion of 
community college students. In their 1989-90 progress reports, the colleges indicated 
that, on average, student enrollment in basic skill classes had increased by 24 
percent over the prior year. Du. ing 1988-89, 50 percent of the colleges had increased 
the number of basic skills offerings on their campuses. 

As in the prior year, more than half of the colleges also reported that they were 
unable to meet the demand for credit basic skills courses, despite large increases in 
course offerings over the two-year 1988-90 period. Many colleges reported difficulties 
finding enough qualified instructors to leach additional reading, writing, basic 
mathematics and ESL classes. In addition, insufficient resources and facilities 
contributed to the inability of colleges to offer sufficient numbers of basic skills 
sections. Although colleges are focusing attention on resolving these issues and on 
re-examining and restructuring their curricula, the need for basic skills courses 
continues to strain college and district resources. 

Counseling has been greatly affected by matriculation. Counselors have had to 
assume primary responsibility for providing orientation, advising students based 
upon the assessment process, developing and implementing student educational 
plans, and providing student follow-up activities. Colleges are utilizing instructional 
faculty, student advisors, and paraprofessionals, and increasing the use of electronic 
technology and group counseling sessions to help handle the increased 
responsibilities that accompany the number of students served. 

Colleges are hiring additional part-time and full time counselors, and in many cases, 
counselors' contracts have been extended to eleven and twelve months to acconimo 
date the assessment, orientation, and counseling services provided during the 
summer months. ETI reported that in some cases, there is decreased morale among 
counselors resulting from increased demands upon their time and energy. However, 
matriculation coordinators reported that matriculation had actively involved 
instructional faculty in student services, and thus enhanced communication on a 
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campus-wide basis. ETI further reported that college personnel believe that 
matriculation has increased contact with students, and that students are now receiv- 
ing better information about available services and programs at the community 
colleges and about the steps students need to take in order to reach their educational 
goals. 

Matriculation and Student Performance 

One of the concerns about implementing matriculation in California community 
colleges stems from the question, '^How does matriculation affect student perfor- 
mance in the classroom?" 

To assess that affect, staff from the Chancellor's Office Research and Analysis Unit 
have conducted a preliminary analysis of data for a sample of over 1 1 ,000 community 
college students. The data have been collected as part of a larger study in which a 
number of student s^^rvice programs are being analyzed for their impact on students' 
academic achievement. 

This preliminary analysis reveals two major findings: 

1, Matriculation services improve the academic performance of students, particu 
larly those whose entering computational and English language skills are at 
the pre collegiate level and those who come from disadvantaged socioeconomic 
backgrounds; and 

2. Students who receive full matriculation services (four or five components) do 
markedly better than those who receive only partial matriculation services (two 
or three components). 

The implications of these preliminary findings are extremely significant, since much 
of the current and expected growth in the community college enrollment is made up 
of students who are limited-English speaking and often from disadvantaged 
socioeconomic backgrounds. Matriculation is one of the colleges' most important 
tools in effectively delivering education to this quite substantial population. In view 
of the state's emerging demographics and the need for a skilled workforce, efiective 
community college education is critically important to the future social and economic 
stability of California. 

The following details the methodological approach and specific findings of this 
preliminary analysis, along with a discussion of the sampling procedure and several 
notes on further work planned for this project. 
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Methodology 

To date, there has been little appraisal of the ''outcomes'' of intervention processes 
like matriculation. A review of the literature and research activity in California and 
other states does not reveal any other studies that are similar to that conducted by 
the Chancellor's Office. A number of college-level studies have been undertaken in 
California and elsewhere, but while they examine academic outcomes, they address 
relatively small numbers of students and their results cannot be generalized beyond 
the institution. The work of the Research and Analysis Unit examines a large 
sample of students from a stratified sample of different colleges for which out of-class 
interventions, such as those conducted under the auspices of matriculation, are 
analyzed for their impact on in class academic performance. The results, therefore, 
can be generalized across the entire community college system. 

Academic performance in this work is measured by: 

Persistence: the proportion of students who completed the Fall Term and 
enrolled in the Spring Term. 

Progress: the proportion of students who either completed (by graduating) or 
otherwise met their educational goals, or continued their education from the 
Fall Term into the Spring Term. 

Retention: the ratio of units successfully completed to units attempted. 

Grades: the cumulative grade point average (GPA) of students. 

Other measures of performance will be introduced at later stages of the analysis. 

The five matriculation components compared in this study are: admissions, 
assessment, orientation, counseling/advising, and follow-up. 

The provision and receipt of these components are examined in terms of whether a 
student received "full" service (four or five components), ''partial" service (two or 
three components), or admission services only. 

Excluded from these analyses are students who were either exempted from 
matriculation or had already earned associate or higher degrees. Later analyses will 
examine which of the five components studied, either singly or in combination, 
appears to be producing the most significant results. 

Controls 

In addition to matriculation, many other factors affect a student's classroom perfor- 
mance, A number of these, such as the quality of classroom instruction, are beyond 
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the scopt? of this study. This preliminary analysis, however, controls for two of the 
mo-t important factors that are thought to affect a student s performance: 

Entering skills: normed scores on placement tests in writing, reading and, 
mauiematics are weighted to measure whether a student s skills are below the 
college freshman grade level ( < 13), at freshman level ( = 13), or above freshman 
level ( > 13). It was not within the scope of this study to determine the extent to 
which test scores were used exclusively for placement advice or as a portion of 
multi-measure assessment. 

Socioeconomic (SES) background: measured here by the average per capita 
income in the area (ZIP Code) of which the student was a resident. 

The fundamental research question here is: 

Do students with similar entering skills and SES backgrounds perform better 
when they have received matriculation services than when they have not? 

To answer this question, staff examined the differences in measures of central 
tendency for performance by three groups of students who received (1) full matricula 
tion services, (2) partial matriculation services, and (3) admissions only. The 
statistical significance of these differences is determined by use of **Scheffe s t test" at 
the 5%-level. This means that there is less than one chance in twenty that results 
designatea as "significant'' are due to chance or random consequences. In later work, 
other types of analyses will be used, including linear regression models, to isolate the 
independent significance of factors that may influence one another. 

Sampling and Data 

The sample of students for this analysis was drawn from twelve conmiunity colleges 
in such a way that findings for matriculation could be generalized to all community 
colleges across the state. To insure this result, the following steps were taken: 

First, community colleges were arranged in strata by enrollment, size, location, and 
age; then, by student ethnicity, gender, and academic load. A sample of twelve 
colleges was drawn from the strati^ to represent these characteristics across the state. 
A comparison the sample colleges with statewide values for these characteristics 
validated this twelve college sample. 
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Community colleges in this sample include: 



Cerro Coso 

I. OS Angeles Trade Tech 
Rancho Santiago 
Santa Barbara City 



Imperial Valley 
Mt San Antonio 
Sacramento City 
West Hills 



College of the Siskiyous 
DeAnza 



Merritt 
Yuba 



Next, the n»:mbers of students served by the student services programs at each 
college we*e delennined to identify sample sizes that would provide enough cases to 
make generalizations about these programs possible. Once the program samples, 
including those for matriculation, were determined for each college, the appropriate 
numbers of students were drawn on a random basis. 

Finally, for each student sampled, the colleges reported existing data on 62 separate 
variables that describe students': demographics; entry background, including 
placement test scores; college background; academic performance; and matriculation 
services received. 

In all, data have been collected for 1 1,354 students from the 12 colleges. The sample 
has been validated for the analysis of matriculation; i.e., the sample is representative 
of students throughout the system who receive one or more of the five components of 
matriculation. 

Findings 

Persistence 

Students who received more matriculation services displayed much higher 
persistence rates (Fall 1989 to Spring 1990) than did students who received 
fewer matriculation services. 

This finding is illustrated in Table 4.1, where 87 percentof the students receiving full 
matriculation services persisted from Fall 1989 into Spring 1990, in contrast to 80 
percent of those students receiving partial services and 70 percent of those who 
received admissions services only. {Note: column 3 in Table 10.1 and all other tables 
represents all students who received more thao just admissions services; i.e., the 
combination of columns 1 and 2; column 4 depicts results for students who received 
admission services only.) 

The impact of matriculation on persistence is most significant for students whose 
entering skills were below the freshman level ( < 13). Just 58 percent of the students 
who received admissions services only persisted, while those who received additional 
matriculation services persisted at substantially (and statistically significant) higher 
rates. 
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Table 4.1 



Persistence Kates by Skill levels for Students 
Keceiving Different Combinations of Matriculation Components 



Skills 


Matriculation Components 


Number 


4 or 5 


2 or 3 


>l 


Admissions 
Only 


>13 


0.96* 




0.96* 


0.83 


167 


13 


0.88 


0.88 


0.88 


0.81 


1,199 


<13 


0.87* 


0.77* 


0.85* 


0.58 


1,915 


Total 


0.87* 


0.80* 


0.86* 


0.70 




Total Number 


2,011 


305 


2,316 


965 


3,281 



• Significantly dilTLTcnl (at 0 05 level) than ihc value for those receiving admissions only 



Provision of matriculation services appears to have affected students at different SES 
levels in roughly the same fashion (Table 4.2). That is, the persistence rates for 
students from high SES backgrounds are no different (statistically) than the 



Table 4.2 

Persistence Rates by Student Entering Skills for 
Students Keceiving Different Combinations of Matriculation Components 



Student Kntering 
Skills 


Matriculation 


Number 


4 or 5 


2 or 3 


>1 


Admissions 
Only 


High 


0.83* 


0.82* 


0.83* 


0.73* 


462 


Medium 


0.90* 


0.86* 


0.89* 


0.67* 


1,780 


Low 


0.84* 


0.62* 


0.82* 


0.74* 


761 


Total 


0.87* 


0.81 » 


0.86* 


0.70 




Total Number 


1,912 


295 


2,207 


796 


3,003 



♦ Significantly different (at 0.05 level) than the value for those receiving admissions only 



persistence rates of students from middle or low SES backgrounds. For all SES 
levels, however, receiving more matriculation services improves student persistence. 
One exception U) this pattern, however, is the low, 62 percent persistence rale 
reported for students from low SES backgrounds who received just two or three 
matriculation components. 
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Progress 

While most students plan to complete their programs at the end of an academic year, 
a number of students in this study completed their goals at mid-year, the end of the 
Fall Term and, therefore, did not persist into the Spring, 1990, I ^rm despite the fact 
that they were progressing successfully. To correct for this, the term "^progress" was 
defined as including students who either have completed their educational programs 
or are continuing to successfully pursue their goals, in contrast t^.) those who left 
college at the end of the Fall Term for other or unknown reasons. 

Controlling for skill levels and SES, matriculation services produce improved 
rates of student progress. 

Overall, 88 percent of those students receiving full matriculation services progressed 
between terms, while 82 percent and 76 percent of those receiving partial and 
admission-only services, respectively, progressed between terms (Tables 4.3 and 4.4). 
Thus, it appears that the receipt of full matriculation services has a substantially 
larger impact on student progress than does the receipt of partial services or 
admissions only. 

As with persistence, the greatest improvement in progress due to matriculation is 
observed among students in the <13 skill levels. Remarkably, their progress rates 
(88 percent) were similar (not statistically different from) to those students at the 
grade 13 skill level. Also, students receiving just 2 or 3 matriculation components 
exhibited rather low progress rates. 

Table 4,3 



Progress Kates by Skill Levels for Students 
Receiving Different Combinations of Matriculation Components 





IVIatriculation Components 




Skills 


4 or 5 


2 or 3 


>l 


Admissions 
Only 


Number 


>13 


0.96* 




0.96* 


0.85 


167 


13 


0.89 


0.90 


0.90 


0.85 


1,199 


<13 


0.88* 


0.78* 


0.86* 


0.66 


1,915 


Total 


0.88* 


0.82 


0.87* 


0.76 




I'otal Number 


2,011 


305 


2,316 


965 


3,281 



* Signiruaiitly dilTtrrenl (at 0 05 level) than the value for those receiving admissions oni , 
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Table 4.4 

Progress Rates by Student Kntering Skills for 
Students Keceiving Different Combinations of Matriculation Components 



Student Kntering 
Skills 


Matriculation 


Number 


4 or 5 


2 or 3 


>l 


Admissions 
Only 


High 


0.86 


0.82 


0.85 


0.81 


462 


Medium 


0,91* 


0.88* 


0.90* 


0.74 


1,780 


Low 


0.86* 


0.64* 


0.84 


0.79 


761 


Total 


0.88* 


0.83* 


0.87* 


0.76 




Total Number 


1,912 


295 


2,207 


796 


3,003 



♦ Significantly difTcrent iat 0 05 level) than the value for those receiving admissions only 



Retention 

Matriculation appears to improve the retention of students whose skills are 
below freshman level {<13) and who are fror^ lo'»^ socioeconomic (SES) back- 
grounds, but only in the case where the students receive full services. 

This finding is demonstrated by the comparisons in Table 4.5, which shows that 
students with a < 13 skills level who received full matriculation services completed 
74 percent of the units they attempted in the Fall Term. Those who received partial 
matriculation services completed 64 percent of their units. By contrast, those who 
received admissions only completed 70 percent of their units. (See also, Figure 9. 1 ,) 

Table 4.5 



Kctention Kates by Skill l^veU for Students 
Keceiving Different Combinations of (Vlatrieulatlon Components 



Skillii 


Matriculation Components 


Number 


4 or 5 


2 or 3 


> 1 


Admissions 
Only 


>13 


0.91 




0.91 


0.92 


167 


13 


0.82 


0.81 


0.82 


0.84 


1,271 


<13 


0.74 


0.64 


0.72 


0.70 


2,196 


Total 


0.77 


0.68* 


0.76 


0.78 




'f'otal Number 


2.226 


402 


2,628 


1,006 


3,634 



• SigniHcanlly dilTc rent (al U Ob level) lhan the value for those receiving adinissiocis only 
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Another pattern of retention is observed for students from low SES categories (Table 
4.6). For low SES students, retention increases as matriculation services are added. 



Table 4.6 

Ketention Kates by Student Entering Skills for 
Students Keceiving Different Combinations of Matriculation Components 



Student Knttiring 
Skills 


Matriculation 


Number 


4 or 5 


2 or 3 


>l 


Admissions 
Only 


High 


0.82 


0.65* 


0.78 


0.81 


479 


Medium 


0.78 


0.68* 


0.76 


^0.78 


2,031 


Low 


0.74* 


0.69 


0.74* 


0.54 


833 


ToUl 


0.77 


0.68* 


0.76 


0.Z8 




Total Number 


2,121 


389 


2,510 


833 


3,343 



♦ Significanlly (lifTcrenl (al 0.05 level) than the value for those receiving admissions only 



G ra tit's 

Of those students below freshman skill levels and from disadvantaged to mid 
level SES groups, those receiving two or more matriculation services had, by 
Fall 1989, recorded significantly higher grade point averages than those who 
received admission services only. 

Similar to the findings of other outcome measures, the difference in GPA attributable 
to matriculation was greatest for those students with the least skills and from the 
lower SES backgrounds. For instance, those with <13 skill levels who received two 
or more matriculation components earned a cumulative college GPA of 2.07, 
compared to similarly skilled students who, while receiving only the admissions 
service, recorded a cumulative GPA of 1.33, 0.74 of a grade point less (Table 4.7 and 
Figure 9.2). By contrast, the GPA differences for students at and above grade 13 were 
0.12 and 0.03, respectively. 

Table 4.7 



Cumulative Grade Point Averages by Skill levels for Students 
Keceiving Different Combinations of Matriculation Components 



Skills 


Matriculation Components 


Number 


4 or 5 


2 or 3 


>1 


Admissions 
Only 


>13 


2.99 




2.99 


2.96 


167 


13 


2.46 


2.50 


2.46 


2.34 


1,271 


<13 


2.04* 


2.21* 


2.07* 


1.33 


2,194 


Total 


2.21* 


2.28* 


2.22* 


1.90 




Total Number 


2,224 


402 


2,626 


1,006 


3,632 



♦ Si};rnncanlly dilTercnt (at i) 05 l<;vcl) Uuin the value for ihtisc receiving ddinis.sions ufiiy 
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Notably, the receipt of multiple matriculation services appears to have neutralized 
the impact of students' SES backgrounds with respect to GPAs (Table 4.8). There is 
little difference in GPAs for students from different SES backgrounds who received 
more than two matriculation components. By contrast, students receiving 
admissions-only services record significantly higher GPAs if they are from higher 
SES backgrounds. 



Table 4.8 

Cumulative Grade Point Averages by Student Entering Skills for 
Students Receiving Different Combinations of Matriculation Components 



Student Entering 
Skills 


Matriculation 


Number 


4 or 5 


2 or 3 


> 1 


Admissions 
Only 


High 


2.19 


2.27 


2.21 


2.05 


479 


Medium 


2.29* 


2.29* 


2.29* 


1.71 


2,030 




2.08* 


2.21* 


2.09* 


1.39 


832 


Total 


2.21* 


2.27* 


2.22* 


1.83 




Total Number 


2,119 


389 


2,508 


833 


3,341 



* Significantly dilTei enl (al 0 05 level ) than the value for Ino^^ receiving admissions only 



In conclusion, the preliminary analysis by the Research and Analysis Unit indicates 
that there is a strong, positive, and significant relationship between matriculation 
services and student success. 

Barriers to the Implementation of Matriculation 

In 1989-90, the colleges reported significantly fewer barriers to the implementation 
of matriculation than in the past. Increased State and local funding translated into 
more staff positions and enhanced data processing systems, and the Chancellor's 
Office was generally perceived to be providing a higher level of assistance to the 
colleges. There was a4so a significant decrease in the reported skepticism regarding 
the future funding of matriculation by the State, 

Even so, the increase in the level and scope of matriculation services and the atten- 
dant increase in college-wide expectations regarding matriculation, appeared to 
consistently out pace the colleges ability to add sufficient staff and computer suppo* l. 
In their progress reports, the colleges identified three across the board barriers to 
implementing matriculation: limited staffing, limited data processing support, and 
limited funding. Limited facilities and delays in the statewide MIS were also cited, 
but these affected particular components or services. 
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Staffing concerns were most pressing in admissions and counseling/advising, and in 
both areas were closely related concerns about computer support. For example, 
admissions staffs took on additional matriculation services such as determining a 
student's exemption status regarding different matr^' -lation components and 
referring students to other support services. Many co ^es also reported that they 
did not have the admissions stafTor the hardware/software to ensure entry of the data 
collected through the application into a computerized data base, and that the lack of a 
fully operational state MIS hindered iheir ability to update and introduce new 
admissions application forms. 

Because orientation, counseling/advising, and follow-up in 1989-90 were all heavily 
dependent on counselors, many colleges cited staffing limitations in these compo- 
nents. In effect, the counselors' matriculation usponsibilities expanded faster than 
the colleges' counseling staffs. In the orientation component alone, providing services 
prior to, during, and following class registration is a labor-intensive process that has 
strained the resources of counseling departments at many colleges. This has been 
compounded by an increased number of students who see counselors for initial 
assessment interpretation and placement advice and for later development of their 
educational plans. Similarly, follow-up as it is structured at most campuses involves 
referrals to counselors. This situation undoubtedly accounts for the significant 
increase in the nuir ber of colleges that now involve instructional faculty and others 
in the orientation, advising, and follow-up components. 

But additional counseling or advising stafi* alone would not resolve the computer- 
related problems cited in over two-thirds of the 1989-90 progress reports. At many 
campuses, there was frustration over the lack of data processing support for fully 
computerized access to student records and educational plans, the lack of on-line 
student information, and the lack of computerized SEPs. It was widely noted that 
efficient data collection and retrieval systems are inextricably linked to effective 
delivery of counseling. 

Similarly, stafilng and data processing concerns came together as a reported barrier 
U) the research and evaluation effort at most colleges. Several colleges stepped up 
their efforts to implement a research effort by hiring data processing and research 
staff during 1989-90. For many other colleges, however, research was a relatively 
new initiative and only very recently had research staff been designated and 
assigned matriculation related duties. There was also an increase, over 1988 89, in 
the number of colleges that identified limited data processing capabilities as a 
barrier. At the ETI site visit coDeges, for example, there were significant difficulties 
related to the purchase of new hardware/software and the use of mainframe 
computers (e.g., translation and down-loading student data previously stored on the 
mainframe, staff training in new computer systems, etc.). 

Convers:^!y, almost one-third fewer colleges identified lack of assistance from the 
Chancellor's Office as a factor that limited the implementation of research. Institu- 
tional researchers and data processing managers at the ETI site-visit colleges praised 
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the research models provided in the fall of 1990 and the accompanying technical 
assistance workshops as being extremely helpful. 

Limited facilities were cited as a serious impediment in the orientation component 
and, to a somewhat lesser extent, in assessment. Space for conducting large-group 
sessions for either purpose becomes extremely scarce after classes begin each term, 
and very few campuses have enough space for dedicated orientation or assessment 
services. 

Interestingly, some colleges that reported a lack of funding as a barrier to fuller 
implementation of one or more components also reported carrying over substantial 
amounts of money from the 1989-90 State allocation into 1990-91. This raises 
questions about whether the problem is a lack of funds or, instead, the lack of 
mechanisms at the local level to expend the funds effectively. The Chancellor's Office 
will need to work more closely with these districts and colleges in 1990-91 to ensure 
that a// appropriate resources are applied to the services that the districts themselves 
have identified as necessary for the success of students. 

1990-91 Matriculation Activities 

The community college system is progressing well towards full implementation of 
matriculation, given the comprehensiveness of the process, the limited funding prior 
to 1989-90, and the partially operating statewide information system. During 
1990-91. colleges and districts will continue towards full implementation of all 
matriculation components, conduct systemwide research on Siudent and institutional 
outcomes, and develop new matriculation plans. 

To assist the colleges in fully implementing matriculation by June 30, 1991, the 
Chancellor's Office Matriculation Unit is engaged in several major activities. The 
Matriculation Advisory Committee (MAC), consisting of representatives from each of 
the consultation groups, regional matriculation coordinators, and Chancellor's Office 
staff, continues to provide guidance and assistance to the Matriculation Unit on 
issues related to implementing matriculation. 

Title 5 matriculation regulations were adopted by the Board of Governors in May 
1990, and became effective July 6, 1990. The Chancellor's Office staff, with members 
of the field, are drafting implementing guidelines. The completion of these guidelines 
is expected during 1991-92. A new program plan format reflecting the r2gulations 
and progress expenditure requirements was completed and disseminated to the field; 
all colleges submitted their new plans to the Chancellor's Office by January 1991. 

The Funding Formula Task Force, with the assistance of MPR Associates, completed 
the review of the cost standards of matriculation and submitted a report and recom 
mendations concerning the funding formula. These recommendations went through 
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consultation during the summer and fall of 1990 and the Board is expected to act 
upon them at its March 1991 meeting. 

A Matriculation Resource Manual containing Title 5 regulations, Assembly Bill 3, 
college plan, local research studies, progress and expenditure reports, assessnient 
standards, technical assessment document, master calendar, questions and answers, 
etc., was distributed to the college and district matriculation coordinators in August 
1990. 

The Matriculation Assessment Group, with assiijtance from the Center for Educa- 
tional Testing and Evaluation, completed the draft of Standards, Policies and 
Procedures for the Evaluation of Assessment Instruments Used in the California 
Community Colleges. The seven-step review process for evaluating placement tests 
went through consultation during late 1990 and early 1991. The Board of Governors 
will consider this process during its March 1991 meeting. The review procedure is 
being pilot tested during 1990-91, with the first list of approved tests to be issued by 
the Chancellor in June 1991. The draft of Standards, Policies and Procedures and the 
Matriculation Assessment Technical Manual were distributed to the colleges in 
August 1990. Assessment workshops were held throughout the state in October 1990 
to address is^^ues related to the validation of placement tests ana the use of these tests 
in the community college assessment process. 

Two major projects were undertaken during 1990-91. The Chancellor's Office 
Research Unit conducted a student services research project utilizing data from 
twelve colleges representative of California's demographics. This project examined 
student outcomes related to matriculation services, EOPS, DSPS, GAIN, CARE, and 
financial aid recipients. In addition, a community college research group, contracted 
by the Chancellor's Office, completed and disseminated eleven research designs to 
assist colleges with the validation of assessment instruments. The members of this 
research group also serve as technical assistants to those colleges using the research 
designs. 

Twenty-one site evaluations will be conducted by Chancellors Ofiice and college 
matriculation stafi* during 1990-91 to provide information and support to colleges 
regarding their progress toward full implementation of matriculation and to obtain 
aggregated information related to the statewide evaluation of matriculation. 

A matriculation/basic skills conference, *Tlanning for Student Success," will be held 
May 2-3, 1991, in Costa Mesa. Workshops and keynote speakers will focus on 
instructional methodologies, implementation issues, technical assistance, and 
strategies for linking student services and instruction. 

The Matriculation Unit will continue to offer technical assistance to the colleges and 
districts via phone calls, written responses, publication of Questions & Answers, 
regional workshops and meetings. The stafT will also continue to coordinate with the 
Research and Analysis Unit for ongoing evaluation of student outcomes related to 
matriculation support services for California's community college students. 
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CHAPTER 1467 
(AMC»i9ly BUI No. 3) 

An act to Add Article 1*5 (ciNnnieiiciivg with Sedkm 78210) to Chapter 2 of Part 
48 of the Education Codct rtUting to oominunity colleges, and making an a(»|m>pri- 
alioo tho^or* 



(ApfMwvd hy GomiMK Scptonbcr 30, 1^ FUod wtih SecrciAry of Sute Scpumb^ 30, \9U.] 

f Ml fatucmf the •pf^ropfuuca conuwad in Stttion 2(a) of Ammhly ftid No 3 tnm 
S5%f96.000 lo 16.131,000 
The rpfliicwa« %rt rdkctcd at Mbwa: 
Sociioo 2(1) I difmoaU ikiy B|»prDfmatNNi 
S<cimm2(2) %^4J9hJ0a}'.o$6,\UJ000. 
The red«ictKM has Iwo cfccts; 

I If will <bmiD«tc lb< ofU'kaM-ytMf Turning pfovkksd in the hilt for malniuUiion. 
2. It wilJ provMk. aAtf uluiii Mo conaidcraliogi thr ftscal impaci AB 216 which f havr 
pfYVKNttly tigficd. ooc'ha^ of fuJf fiHutog for commtMiiy coltogo wiib declining •ttta^ daily 
•flcndancc. 

Wh^ the 1987-81 kpslaiivc KSMon com^cnci, li it my inleniicn fteek full funding for ihc 
maincvUHon (wh^h wai Tui^ for one-half-ycar only) and Ihc r«matning imr-half of fhc 
dAzhning avrragr daily aHmdanct fm^^isMMS I fiipiparf ftill Tunding of ihr mainculalkm 
|trogram which wai addrxJ In my Uudgd and Ihc dciritfiiog ai^ragc daily ailcmiancc prrHfificna 
which I included w my Hudget. However, hccatiw of Ihc Legi«lafurr'« failure to comptde their 
own budget process, I am uhiigaictl to make ihcse redvcuom in orda lo prolei:l Ca*''omia'i 
AKal insegniy. When the LegiUaiitfc Mnt nte their budget in June, they rdied upon an 
addiiioaal 1302 milboa m income. I set aaide funding for IhcM programa. awaiiing the 
ncvcaaafy legnUiion implemenling the Legiataiure't budget action Unfortunaleiy. the Legiaia- 
lure has failoi to seod me a btll fully funding thoe programs, thu4 reqiMnng this action. 
With ihis reduction, i approve Assembly Bill No. 3. 

GEORGE DEUKME^IAN. Governor 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL S DIGEST 
AB 3, Campbell. Community colleges matriculation. 

Exifting law contains no provisions relating to student matncuiation programs at 
community colleges. 

This bill would require the Chancellor of the California Community Colleges to 
fully imptemcfit specified matriculation services in the community colleges, and 
would define the term *'inAtriculation" for these purposes. This bill would require 
the chancellor to report to the Legislature by March 15, 1989, regarding the 
effectiveness of these programs and to make recommendations as to the continua- 
tion of matncutafion programs at community colleges. This bill would require the 
chancellor to report to the Legislature by March 15 of each year tbercaflcr 
regarding the implementation of these programs. 

This bill would require, that, no Uter than January 1, 1986, the chancellor 
appoint an advisory committee to assist in the development of the evaluation. 

The bill would also require the chancellor lo submit a report to the Legislature 
on or before April I, 1988, evaluating the comparative utility of the matricu^^/Jon 
proccM acrviccg lo sludenis with diffenng educaticmal objectives. ^ 

This bill would make these provisions operative in the 1986^87 fiscal year and 
each fiscal year thereafter only if funds are specifically appropriated for this 
purpose. 

This bill would appropriate $21,000,000 to the Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges for the matr^uiatii^ services implemented pursuant 
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19W REG. SESSION 711 r PTER 14^ 

SBC 1 

lo the bUl. and' would provide • legial«tiv« decUntJon thai ihc funds mppnphMed 
by Ibis bill for matncutatioQ purposes arc (or half year eou> in the i98«~r7 ftacal 
yw. Thii bill •also would appropriate $34, 1 to augment a spccilM item in 
the 1986 Budget Act for communily coll^ with dcclinmg avenwe daily attcn- 
dance. 

Appropriation: yes. 



71^ people of the State of Caltfomia do eatct aa fbilows: 

SECTION I. Articic 1.5 (commencing with Section 78210) ta added to Chapter 
2 of Part 48 of the Education Code, to read. 

ARTICLE 1.3 

Student Matricubtion 

S 78210. This article shall be known and may be cited as the Scymour-Cami4>cU 
Matriculatioa Act oT 1986. 

§ 78211. It is the uitent of the Legalature to do all of the following: 

(a) Ensure equal education of^xMl unity for all Calift^ians. 

(b) Ensure that students recnvc the educattonai services nccessao" »o (^mizc 
thar opportunities for succesa. 

(c) Provide stuctenu with the information to est^lish mlisiic educattonai goak, 
and ensure that the matrHnUati<m process docs not exclude students frwn receiving 
uppnipriaic educuiKmal services at community coHeges. 

§78211.5. (a) The Chancellor of the Califcmita Cuinmuinty Cdlcgcs shall ini- 
tially provide for full implementaiton of the matrM;ulaiion services specified m 
Section 78212 in as many community collcgcs as the funds appropriated for this 
purpose allow. 

(b) Because of the need to develop and evaJuate data on a standard sutcwidc 
basis concerning the implementation and effeclivrness of the matncubtton services 
described in this article, any college or district rcccivmg funding under this article 
shall agree to carry out its provisions as specified, but shall be bound to that 
agreenKnt only for the period during which funding t& received pursuant to thn 
article. The obligations of the college or district under the agreement shall iachide, 
but not be limited to, tlw cxpendiiure of funds received pursuant to this article for 
only those matriculation services approved by the chancellor and the contribution 
toward the purposes of thu article of such matching fund* as the chancclkkr may 
require pursuant to Section 78216. 

§ 78212. (a) For purpmes <^ this article, "mafricuiation" means a process that 
brings a college and a student who enrolls for credit into an agreement for the 
purp<Mc of realizing the student's educational objectives. The agreement invvrfvcs the 
responsibilities of both parties to attain those objectives through the coitcge's 
established programs, policies, and requirements. 

The student's responsibilities under the agreonent include the expression of al 
least a broad educational intent upon enit>llmcnt, the dcctaralion of a specific 
educational objective within a reasonable period afler enrollment, diligence in class 
attendatwc and canpletion of assigned coursework, and the completion of cMinM» 
and maintenance <rf' ^utigrcss tonrard an educational grail acccvding to standards 
estabiiahed by the coUegc, the district, and the stale. 

(b) Matriculation services to be made available by the collci^ shaU i^uda, but 
arc not limited to. all of the following: 

(1) Processing of the application for admission. 

(2) OntntaticMi and ;vcorienuiion services designed to provide to Mtsdents, oa a 
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timely bmsit. informaiion concerning calnpus procedurei, academic cxpectatioftt, 
flnancial Msistance. and any other matten the college or district finds appropriate. 

(3) Assessment and counseling upcm mrollment. which shall include, but not be 
limited to. ail of the folinwing: 

(A) Adminwiration of assessment instruments to determine student c<mipetciKy 
, in computaticmal and language skills. 

(B) Assistance to students in the identiecation of aptitudes, interesU and educa. 
iional objectives, including, but not limited to, associate of arts degrees, transfer ror 
bAccalaurcatc degrees, and vocati<mal certificates and licenses. 

(Q Evaltrstion of student study and kaming skills. 

(D) Referral lo specialized support services as needed, including, bul not limited 
10. federal, slate, and local financial assistance; health services; campus employment 
placement .services, extended opportunity programs and ticrvices provided pursuant 
lo Artick g (commencing with Section 69640) of Chapicr 2 of Part 42; campus 
child care services provided pursuant iu Article 4 (commencing with Section 8225) 
of Chapter 2 of Part 6; programs that teach English as a secorui language; and 
ihsahlcd siudrnt services provided pursuant lo Chapter 14 (commcndnji with 
Section 67.100) of Part 40. f \ "6 • 

(K) Advisement concerning counc selection. 

(4) rustenrollmcnt evaluation of each student's progrcs.s. and required advisement 
or counseling for students who are enrolled in remedial courses, who have not 
declared sn educational objective as req red, or who arc on academic probation, as 
defined by standards adopted by the Board of Governors of the California Commu- 
nity Colleges and community college districts. 

§ 78213, (a) No distnct or college may use any assessment instrument for the 
purposes of this article without the authoriiation of the chancellor. The chancellor 
may adopt a list of authorized assessment instruments pursuant to the policies and 
procedures developed pursuanl to this lection and the intent of this article. The 
chancellor may waive this requirement as to any assessment inatniment pending 
evaluation. 

(b) The chancellor shall review all atscssment instruments to ensure that they 
meet all of the following requirer^cnts: 

(1) Assessment instruments shall be sensitive to cultural and language differences 
between students. 

(2) Assessment instruments shall be used as an advisory tool to a^tsist students in 
the selection of an educational program. 

(.1) Assessment instruments shall not be used to exclude stud«iu from admission 
to community colleges. 

(c) The chancellor shall establish an advisory committee to review and make 
recommendations concerning all asscumcnt instnimcnts used by districu and 
'-olleges pursuant to this article. 

$ 78214. (a) All participating districts shall, with the atsistance of the chancellor, 
establish and maintain institutional research to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
matnculation services described by this article and of programs and services 
designed to remedy studenU' skills dcficiencia. 

(b) The data base for this research shall include, but not be limited to: 

(1) Prior educational experience, including transcripts when apprApriate, as 
determined by the chancellor. 

(2) Educational objectives. 

(3) Criteria for exemption 
applicable. 

(4) Need for financial assistance. 



(3) Criteria for exemption from assessment or required counseling or advisement. 
If applicable. 
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(S) EUiAidly. m. ud 

Acmk^ pcffermascc 
(7) Aay .ddiuoo*! infomuuioii ihal the ohMceilof iiMto ^>pt09naU, 
(c) Tb« e^uiaion provkkd fof by this mcM iluU iKiiHte an 

(1) H«^iag »i»«kolf tt> define Uwir «dycrti«»l fOite. i 

(2) AwtaitwB ingtiiiifkHf in Ukc MtCMBMOt ^ iflid c ntf ' odimtKMiM Mcn> 

(3) Miocbias iasUlutioMl nuMM wiA ftudms*' adiic«ioi»l ■«»». 

(4) rrovM^ sMKteatt with tprrtaliwul tapport Mrvicci m wtemod to n aubtStn- 

of SoctioB 71212. 

STttlS. The 9ou4 of Oovcniore of the Coamii^ ih^ 

esublifth ctim for CMnpiisi sUMtosti fiwwi fVtiaptUfiA » oo««l«two, 
Ricat tc8iiA«. or raiuirfld cottfiadtiift or adviicneai uader thit »c1wlo. 

l7tJi6. (•) The UgiiUittre RN»p»iM th«l cooia»aiiy ooUcfe diilrictt %rt 
curnmUy fiwiiing various compoocott of itiHleat nuwwuktooa Uirouc> 
eottOMbiig. Mici*«eirt. and oc|i«r AmkM •erwo«. hut thai ad«|iial« umimi 
nMUf^ulaiton canaoi be radized without ttvptemealal fundtag Mpport. 

Ob) The chaftceMor shaU dewlop a fSoimttb fat fwf!^ tlttdeni iiiM.H;ulali«» 
»i>ice» at community ooUcge*. The fofmula ihaU include the Jj* 
dMtncu or college* coniribuie matching fwidb in as amount to be eai i Withnrt i>y tae 
chaaceUor in each case, and &hall reSect. but not be Umiied to. all of the foUowmg 
cooiidMVtioM : 

(1) The number of rtudeois to reotive malriculalioo senfioes at each ooltege. 

(2) The levcb of suppon matricutauion lervicca provided at ea^ coHefe pnor 
to July 1, 198$. and the need for funding amiataMrc in the impte a ieiitaMOft of U»e 
program let forth ui this anick. 

(3) The relative need* fw natricuUition lervioes. based on special ttudeat popula- 
tions such as low-income students, siudcau with language diifcreaces. atudenu wiih 
physkMl and learning dikabilnies. and studcnu in need of femedial instrudion. 

(4) The requirement that funds for matficula^ service* be e&peadcd only for 
secvioea approved by the chancellor. 

(5) The requirement that any district or college receiving funding piUMiant to 
this section agree to implement this article during the penod m wh»ch it recavo 
that funding. 

(6) The need for computer hardware and software to provide approved matricu- 
Uuion services, and for inaiiutkmal rcMarcb pen<mnd for ongoing eva lu ation. 

(c) The chancellor shall require paitic^atiag cuucges to develop a plan for 
student matriculation that reflecu all of the fcdlowing: 

(1) A method for providmg the scrvicca spe cifie d in Section 78212. 

(2) The college budget for the matriculation services pumiaat to Sections 78212 
and 78214. 

(3) The development and training of staff and faculty to impleotent the mairKU- 
latioQ service 

(4) in rouliiojmpus disiricis. the coordination of the college mairiculatios plan 
with other college plans. 

(5) Compuierued infomwiion services and institutional research and evaluation 
necckMry for impkm^iaiioii of this article. 

(d) The chaiiceltor may allocate up to 3 percent of the total funds s^<^>riated 
for student matriculation for suie administrative operations to carry out the int«it 
of this article, sl^joci to the review of the annual budget process. 

i 7S217. (a) By no Uler than January 30. 1987 and poor to the sllocatioo of any 
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six: t ' 

funding for purposa of this sriick to locd diiirictSi itic chAnccUof iIiaI] provide the 
Department of Finance, Legislative Analyst, Califofnia Poalieoondary EducatkNi 
Commission, and the education poi'cy ^Nitaiitlccs and the fiacal Gomaiiflcct of the 
LcgisUlure with a oiMnprchcnsivc management plan for tmptemeniaiion of maihcu- 
lation programs pursuant to the i^ovmms ot this artick* 

(b) On or before March 15. 1989, the chancellor shall submit a report to the 
Legislature evaluating the effcctivencM of those coaunuaity collie oiatrKulation 
programs receiving funding under this artick for the 19S^-87 academk year. Hie 
report shall cover operation of the programs during the and 1987-flS fiscal 
years, and shall include the chai^ellcM^s recommendatioas regarding the im|H'Ove^ 
ment of student matriculation, the continued operatiiNi of student matnculatioo 
services, and the fundmg of those services* The chancellor shall include in the 
report informatics on the siKxess rate studoits who enroll in courses contrary to 
the rccommoidatioas and advice college aJvisonent staC 

(c) On or before March IS of each year thereafter, the chancellor shall provide a 
progress report to the Legislature on the implemt.^tatimi of this article. The 
chancellor may require participating districts or colleges to provide data for the 
completion of these reports. 

(d) No later than January I. I986» the chancellOT shall appoint an advisory 
committee to assist in the development of the evaluatimi required by this section; 
however, ine Legislature recognizes that to promote the effective implemcntaticMi of 
this program, the chancellor may wish to appoint the advisory committee prior to 
ihat date. 

(e) On or before April I, 1988, the chancellor shall submit a report to Che 
Legislature evaluating the comparalive utility of mathculstion services lu student!^ 
with difl'chng educational objectives. 

$78218. In the 1986-87 fiscal year and each fiscal year thereafter, this article 
shall be operative only if funds are specifically appropriated for the purposes of this 
anicle. 

SEC. 2. (a) The sum of fifty-five million one hundred ninety-sis thousand 
dollars (SSS. 196.000) is hereby appropriated from the General Fund to the Board of 
Governors of the California Community Colleges for local assistance as follows: 

(1) Twenty-one milton dollan (S2 1.000.000} for matriculation purposes pursuant 
to Article l.S (commencing with Section 78210) of Chapter 2 of Pari 48 of the 
Education Code. 

(2) Thirty-four million one hundred ninety-sia thousand dollars ($34 J 96.000) for 
the purposes of augmenting category A of Item 6870-101-OOI of Sccti<Mi 2.00 of the 
1986 Budget Act (Chapter 186 of the Statutes erf* 1986) for community colleges wich 
declining average daily attenoance. 

(b) The Legislature declares that funds apprx^sriated by this set for matriculation 
purposes are for half ycf\r costs in the 1986-87 fiscal year. 
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Section 51024 is added to Chapter 1 of Division 2 of Title 5 to read: 

51024. [Matriculation Services. 

When matriculation services have been fully funded, as certified by the 
Chancellor in accord with policies adopted by the Boa f Governors, the 
governing board of each community college district shall: 

(a) adopt and submit to the Chancellor a matriculation plan as required 
under Section 55510; 

(b) evaluate its matriculation program and participate in statewide 
evaluation activities as required under Section 555 r2{c); 

(c) provide matriculation services to its students in accordance with Sections 
55520 and 55521; 

(d) establish procedures for waivers and appeals in connection with its 
matriculation program in a manner consistent with Section 55534; and 

(e) substantially comply with all other provisions of Chapter 6 (co .nmencing 
with Section 55500) of Division 6 of this part, 

NOTK: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code. 
Reference: Sections 78210-78218, Education Code. 



Chapter 6. Matriculation IVograms 
Article I. Scope and Definitions 

55500. Scope and Implementation. 

(a) This chapter implements and should be read in conjunction with the 
provisions of the Seymour-Campbell Matriculation Act of 1986, c. 1467, Stats, 
1986, codified as Education Code Section 78210 et seq. The purpose of this 
chapter is to further equality of educational opportunity and success for all 
students in the California Community Colleges. This chapter sets forth 
minimum sU ^ds ior district matriculation programs and further elaborates 
requirements it.* the assessment component of matriculation. 

(b) The requirements of this chapter apply oi?ly to districts receiving funds 
pursuant to Education Code Section 78216 for the period of time during which 
such funds are received. The Chancellor shall, in consultation with districts 
and other inLeresttd parties, adopt a schedule for implementing the provisions 
of this chapter as expeditiously as possible within the constraints of available 
funding. The schedule shall be coordinated with the implementation and 
funding of the systemwide management information system and the 
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accountability mechanisms established pursuant to Education Code Section 
71020,5, 

(c) Minimum standards for uhe enforcement of this chapter, as set forth in 
Section 51024, shall not become effective until the Chancellor certifies, in 
accordance with established policies of the Board of Governors, that 
matriculation has been fully funded. Until that time, the Chancellor shall 
ensure that funds allocated to community college districts pursuant to 
Education Code Section 78216 are used in accordance with district 
matriculation plans developed as provided in Section 55510. 

NOTE: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 709bx, Education Code, 
Reference: Sections 71020.5, 78210-78218, Education Code, 



Section 55502 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Part 6 of Title 5 is amended to read: 

55502. Defmitions. 

For purposes of this chapter, the following definitions shall apply: 

(a) ''matriculation" means a process that brings a college and a student who 
enrolls for credit into an agreement for the purpose of realizing the student's 
educational goal through the college's established programs, policies, and 
requirements. This agreement is to be implemented by means of the student's 
individual educational plan developed pursuant to Section 55525, 

(b) "assessment" means the process of gathering information about 
individual students to facilitate student success. Assessment may include, but 
is not limited to, information regarding the student's study skills, English 
language proficiency, computational skills, aptitudes, goals, learning skills, 
career aspirations, academic performance, and need for special services. 
Assessment involves the collection of such information at any time, before or 
after enrollment, except that the process of assigning a grade by an instructor 
shall not be considered part of the assessment process. Once a grade has been 
assigned and recorded in a student's transcript it can be used in the assessment 
process. 

(c) "assessment instruments, methods or procedures" means one or more 
assessment instruments, assessment methods, or assessment procedures, or any 
combination thereof. These include, but are not limited to, interviews, 
standardized tests, holistic scoring processes, attitude surveys, vocational or 
career aptitude and interest inventories, high school or college transcripts, 
specialized certificates or licenses, educational histories and other measures of 
performance. The term "assessment instruments, methods or procedures" also 
includes assessment procedures such as the identification of test scores wh'ch 
measure particular skill levels, the adr.iinistrative process by which students 
are referred for assessment, the manner in which assessment sessions are 
conducted, the manner in which assessment results are made available, and the 
length of time required before such results are available. 
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(d) "pre-coUegiate basic skills courses" are those courses in reading, writing, 
computation, learning skills, study skills, and English as a Second Language 
which are designated by the community college district as nondegree credit 
courses pursuant to Section 55002(b) of this Part. 

(e) "disproportionate impact" occurs when the percentage of persons from a 
particular racial, ethnic, gender, age or disability group who are directed to a 
particular service or placement based on an assessment instrument, method or 
procedure is significantly different than the representation of that group in the 
population of persons being assessed and that discrepancy is not justified by 
empirical evidence demonstrating that the assessment instrument, method or 
procedure is a valid and reliable predictor of performance in the relevant 
educational setting. 

(f) "exemption" means waiving or deferring a student's participation in 
orientation, assessment, counseling or advisement required pursuant to 
subsections (b), (c), and (d) of Section 55520, 

(g) "matriculation services" are those services listed in Section 55520. 

(h) "matriculation practices" means one or more instruments, methods or 
procedures, or any combination thereof, used in providing any of the 
matriculation services listed in Section 55520. 

(i) "student" means a person enrolled in at least one credit course, 

(j) "orientation" is a process which acquaints students and potential 
students with college programs, services, facilities and grounds, academic 
expectations, and institutional procedures. 

(k) "student follow-up" is the process of monitoring a student's progress 
toward his or her educational goals and providing the student with appropriate 
advice based on the results of such monitoring. 

NOTK; Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code. 
Reference: Sections 78212 and 78213, Education Code. 



Article 2. I'lanningand Administration 

55510. Matriculation Plans. 

(a) Each community college district shall adopt a matriculation plan 
describing the services U) be provided to its students. The plan shall include, 
but not be limited to, a description of the methods by which required services 
will be delivered, the district's budget for matriculation, plans for faculty and 
staff development, computerized information services and institutional 
research and evaluation necessary to implement this chapter, criteria for 
exempting students from participation in the matriculation process, procedures 
for establishing and validaf'ng prerequisites pursuant U) Section 58106, and, in 
districts with more than one college, arrangements for coordination by the 
district of the matriculation plansofiU various colleges. 

(b) The plan shall be developed in consultation with representatives of, 
faculty, students, and staff with appropriate expertise. 
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(c) Such plans shall conform to the requirements of this chapter and shall be 
submitted to the Chancellor for review and approval. Plans submitted prior to 
the effective date of this section need not be revised or resubmitted, if the 
Chancellor finds that they meet the requirements of this chapter. Regardless of 
when plans are initially submitted, the Chancellor may require periodic 
updates of such plans. 

NOTK: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code. 
Reference; Section 78216, Education Code. 

Section 55512 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Part 6 of Title 5 is amended to read; 

55512. Evaluation and Audits. 

(a) Each community college district shall establish a program of 
institutional research for ongoing evaluation of the effectiveness of its matricu- 
lation process to ensure compliance with the requirements of this chapter. 

As part of this evaluation, all assessment instruments, methods or 
procedures shall be evaluated to ensure that they minimize or eliminate 
cultural or linguistic bias and are being used in a valid manner. Based on this 
evaluation, districts shall determine whether any assessment instrument, 
method or procedure has a disproportionate impact on particular groups of 
students described in terms of ethnicity, gender, age or disability, as defined by 
the Chancellor. When there is a disproportionate impact on any such group of 
students, the district shall, in consultation with the Chancellor, develop and 
implement a plan setting forth the steps the district will take to correct the 
disproportionate impact. The evaluation shall include, but not be limited to, an 
analysis of the degree to which the matriculation program; 

( 1 ) impacts on p.irticular courses, programs, and facilities; 

(2) helps students to define their educational goals; 

(3) promotes student success, as evidenced by outcome and retention data 
such as student persistence, goal attainment, skill improvement, and grades; 

(4) assists the district in the assessment of students' educational needs; 

(5) matches district resources with students' educational needs; and 

(6) provides students with the support services described in Section 
55520(g). 

(b) Each district shall also, as part of its annual financial audit, provide for a 
review of the revenue and expenditures of the matriculation program. 

(c) i'he Chancellor shall establish a system for evaluation of the matricula- 
tion program on a statewide basis, including procedures for monitoring compli 
ance with district plans and the requirements of this chapter. 

NOTE; Authority cited; Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code. 
Reference; Sections 78214 and 78217, Education Code. 
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Section 55514 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Part 6 of Title 5 is amended to read: 

55514. Data Collection. 

Each community college district shall submit an annual report describing 
the district's efTorts to implement its matriculation plan and expenditures made 
for that purpose. In this report, or through the established management 
information system or otherwise, the district shall submit to the Chancellor the 
data to be collected for evaluation purposes pursuant to Education Code Section 
78214 and Section 55512 of this Part. Such data shall specifically include, but is 
not limited to, the information necessary to permit the Chancellor to determine 
the following: 

(a) the proportion of students from various ethnic, gender, age or disability 
groups, as defined by the Chancellor, who are placed in pre collegiate, associate 
degree applicable, or transfer level courses in reading, writing, computation or 
English as a Second Language; 

(b) the proportion of ethnic, gender, age and disability groups, as defined by 
the Chancellor, who enter and complete pre-collegiate basic skills courses; 

(c) the proportion of ethnic, gender, age and disability groups, as defined by 
the Chancellor, completing pre collegiate basic skills courses who subsequently 
enter and complete courses applicable to the associate degi'ee; 

(d) outcome and retention data, as described in Section 55512(a), indicating 
the effectiveness of matriculation; 

(e) the basis on which the use of particular assessment instruments, 
methods or procedures was validated by a district; 

(0 the numbers of students exempted, pursuant to Section 55532, from 
participation in the district's matriculation program by category of exemption; 

(g) the number of students filing complaints pursuant to 55534 and the bases 
of those complaints; 

(h) the particular matriculation services, as listed in Section 55520, which 
each student received; and 

(i) any other matter the Chancellor, after consultation with community 
college districts, deems necessary for the effective evaluation of matriculation 
programs. 

N01^E: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code. 
Reference: Section 78214, Education Code. 

55516. draining and Staff Development. 

Each community college district shall develop and implement a program for 
providing all faculty and staff with training in appropriate to their needs on the 
provision of matriculation services, including but not limited to, the proper 
purpose, design, evaluation, and use of assessment instruments, methods or 
procedures, as well as their limitations and possible misuse. 
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NOTK: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code, 
Reference: Section 78216, Education Code. 

5, Section 555 18 is added to Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Part 6 of Title 5 to read: 
55518. Funding. 

(a) The Chancellor shall adopt a funding formula, consistent with the 
requirements of this Section, for allocating matriculation funds to community 
college districts complying with the requirements of this chapter. 

(b) Each dollar of state matriculation funding shall be matched by three 
dollars of other district resources devoted to the matriculation program, 

NOTK: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code. 
Reference: Section 78216, Education Code. 

Articles. Matriculation Services 

6. Section 55520 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Part 6 of Title 5 is amended to read: 

55520. Required Services. 

At a minimum, each community college district shall provide students, 
except as exempted pursuant to Section 55532, all of the following 
matriculation services: 

(a) the processing ofapplications for admission; 

(b) orientation and pre-orientation services designed to provide nonexempt 
students and potential students, on a timely basis, information concerning 
college procedures and course scheduling, academic expectations, financial 
assistance, and any other matters the college or district finds appropriate; 

(c) assessment for all nonexempt students pursuant to Section 55524; 

(d) counseling or advisement for nonexempt students pursuant to Section 
55523; 

(e) assistance in developing a student educational plan, pursuant to Section 
55525, which identifies the student's educational goals and the courses, 
services, and programs to be used to achieve them; 

(0 postenrollment evaluation, pursuant to Section 55526, of each student's 
progress; and 

(g) referral of students to: 

(1) support services which may be available, including, but not limited to, 
counseling, financial aid, health services, campus employment placement 
services. Extended Opportunity Programs and Services, campus child care 
services, tutorial services, and Disabled Student Programs and Services; and 

(2) specialized curriculum offerings including but not limited to^ pre- 
collegiate basic skills courses and programs in English as a Second Language. 
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NOTK: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code, 
Reference: Section 78212, Education Code, 

Section 55521 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Part 6 of Title 5 is amended to read; 

55521* Prohibited Practices. 

In implementing matriculation services, community college districts shall 
not do any of the following: 

(a) use an assessment instrument which has not been approved by the 
Chancellor pursuant to Section 55524, except that the Chancellor may permit 
limited field-testing, under specified conditions, of new or alternative 
assessment instruments, where such instruments are not used for placement 
and are evaluated only in order to determine whether they should be added to 
the list of approved instruments; 

(b) use any assessment instrument in a manner or for a purpose other than 
that for which it was developed or has been otherwise validated; 

(c) use any single assessment instrument, method or procedure, by itself, for 
placement, required referral U) appropriate services, or subsequent evaluation 
of any student; provided however that, in the case of assessment instruments, 
the use of two or more highly correlated instruments does not satisfy the 
requirement for use of multiple measures; 

(d) use any assessment instrument, method or procedure to exclude any 
person from admission to a community college; 

(e) use any assessment instrument, method or procedure for mandatory 
placement of j student in or exclusion from any particular course or educational 
program, except :hat districts may establish appropriate prerequisites pursuant 
to Sections and 58106 of Division 9 of this Part; or 

(0 use any matriculation practice which has the purpose or effect of 
subjecting any person to unlawful discrimination prohibited by Chapter 5 
(commencing with Section 59300) of Division 10 of this Part, 

NOTK: Authority cited: Section 11138, Government Code; Sections 66700, 
70901 and 84500.1, Education Code, Reference: Section 11135, Government 
Code; Sections 7201 1, 7821 1, 78213, and 84500 J, Education Code, 

55522. Special Accommodations. 

Matriculation services for ethnic and language minority students and 
students with disabilities, shall be appropriate to their needs, and community 
college districts shall, where necessary, make modifications in the 
matriculation processor use alternative instruments, methods or procedures ti) 
accommodate the needs of such students. Districts may require students 
requesting such accommodations to provide proof of need. Extended 
Opportunity Programs and Services (EOPS) and Disabled Students Prorp-ams 
and Services (DSPS) are authorized, consistent with the provisions of Chapter 1 
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(commencing with Section 56000) and Chapter 2,5 (commencing with Section 
56200) of Division 7 of thio part, to provide specialized matriculation services 
and modified or alternative matriculation services to their respective student 
populations. Notwithstanding this authorization, participation in the EOPS 
and DSPS programs is voluntary and no student may be denied necessary 
accommodations in the assessment process because he or she chooses not to use 
specialized matriculation services provided by these programs. Modified or 
alternative matriculation services for limited or non-English-speaking students 
may be provided in English as a Second Language programs. 

NOTE: Authority cit^d: Section 11138, Government Code; Sections 66700, 
70901, and 84500,1, Education Code, Reference: Section 11135, Government 
Code; Sections 7201 1, 7821 1, 78213, and 84500,1, Education Code. 

8, Section 55523 is added to Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Part 6 of Title 5 to read: 

55523. Counseling and Advisement. 

(a) If not already required to do so by the minimum standards for counseling 
services set forth in Section 51018 of Division 1 of this Part, each community 
college district shall do all of the following: 

(1) make reasonable efforts to ensure that all nonexempt students who are 
on probation participate in counseling as provided in Section 55759 of this Part; 

(2) make reasonable efforts to ensure that all nonexempt students who have 
not declared a specific educational goal participate in counseling to assist them 
in the process of selecting a specific educational goal pursuant to Section 55525; 

(3) make reasonable efforts to ensure that all nonexempt students who are 
enrolled in pre-collegiate basic skills courses participate in counseling or 
advisement; and 

(4) make available to all students, as defined in Section 55502(i), advisement 
or counseling on general academic requirements and the selection of specific 
courses by counselors or appropriately trained instructor/advisors and/or other 
appropriately trained staff working in consultation w?th counselors, 

(b) Counseling by appropriately trained counselors or advisement by 
appropriately trained staff may also be made available in any other area the 
district deems appropriate, including but not limited to, the interpretation of 
assessment results and the development of a student's educational plan as 
required by Section 55525. 

NOTE: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 7C901, Education Code. 
Reference: Section 78212, Education Code, 

55524. Assessment. 

The Chancellor shall establish and update, at least annually, a list of 
approved assessment instruments and guidelines for their use by community 
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college districts. These guidelines shall identify modifications of an assessment 
instrument or the procedures for its use which may be made in order to provide 
special accommodations required by Section 55522 without separate approval 
by the Chancellor. Such guidelines shall also describe the procedure by which 
districts may seek to have assessment instruments approved and added to the 
list. The Chancellor shall ensure that all assessment instruments included on 
the list minimize or eliminate cultural or linguistic bias, are normed on the 
appropriate populations, yield valid and reliable information, identify the 
learning needs of students, make efficient use of student and staff time, and are 
otherwise consistent with the educational and psychological testing standards 
of the American Educational Research Association, the Amer'ci^n Psychological 
Association, and the National Council on Measurement in Education, 

NOTK: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code, 
Reference: Section 78213, Education Code, 



Section 55525 is added to Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Part 6 of Title 5 to read: 

55525. Student Educational Plan. 

(a) Each community college district shall establish a process for assisting 
students to select a specific educational goal within a reasonable time after 
admission as required by Section 55530(d), This shall include, but not be limited 
to, the provision of counseling as required by Section 55523(a)(2). 

(b) Once a student has selected a specific educational goal, the district shall 
afford the student the opportunity to develop a student educational plan 
describing the responsibilities of the student, the requirements he or she must 
meet, and the courses, programs, and services required to achieve the stated 
goal, 

(c) The student educational plan developed pursuant to subsection (b) shall 
be recorded in written or electronic form. The plan, and its implementation 
shall be reviewed as necessary to ensure that it continues to accurately reflect 
the needs and goals of the studer t. 

(d) If a student believes the district has failed to make good faith efforts to 
develop a plan, has failed to provide services specified in the student educa- 
tional plan, or has otherwise violated the requirements of this Section, the 
student may file a complaint pursuant to Section 55534(c), 

NOTE: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code, 
Reference: Section 78212, Education Code, 
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10. Section 55526 is added to Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Title 5 to read: 

55526. Student Kollow-up. 

Each community college district shall establish a student follow-up process 
to assist the student in achieving his/her educational goal. The follow-up system 
shall ensure that the academic progress of each student is regularly monitored 
to detect early signs of academic difficulty and students shall be provided with 
advice or referral to specialized services or curriculum offerings where 
necessary. Districts shall also identify and refer to counseling or advisement, as 
appropriate pursuant to Section 55523(a), any students who have not declared a 
specific educational goal as required by Section 55530, who are enrolled in pre- 
collegiate basic skills courses, or who have been placed on probation. 

NOTK: Authority cited: Sections 66700 and 70901, Education Code. 
Reference: Section 782 12, Education Code. 

Article 4. Appeals, Waivers, Student Kights and Kesponsibilities 

1 1 . Section 55530 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Part 6 of Title 5 is amended to read: 

55530. Student Kights and Kesponsibilities. 

(a) Nothing in this chapter shall be construed to interfere with the right of a 
student, it admitted to a community college in accord with district admission 
policies adopted pursuant to Education Code Section 76000 et seq., from 
enrolling in any course for which he or she can meet necessary and valid 
prerequisites, if any, which have been established pursuant U) the requirements 
of Section 58106 of Division 9 of this Fart. 

(b) Community college districts shall take steps to ensure that information, 
in written form, is available to all students, in class schedules, catalogs or other 
appropriate publications, describing their rights and responsibilities under this 
chapter. 

(c) Districts shall abo take steps to ensure that the matriculation process is 
efficient so that students are not discouraged from participating in college 
programs. Whenever possible, students should be pennitted to avoid additional 
testing by submitting scores on recently taken tests which correlate with those 
used by the district. 

(d) Students shall be required to express at least a broad educational intent 
upon admission, declare a specific educational goal within a reasonable period 
after admission, participate in counseling or advisement pursuant to Section 
55523(a)(1), (2), and (3), diligently attend class and complete assigned 
coursework, and complete courses and maintain progress toward an educational 
goal according to standards established by the district, consistent with the 
requirements of Chapter 9 (commencing with Section 55750) of Division 6 of 
this Part. The governing board of each community college district shall adopt 
clear written policies, not inconsistent with law, specifically defining these 
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responsibilities of students and the consequences of failure to fulfill such 
responsibilities. This policy shall define the period of time within which a 
student must identify a specific educational goal as required by this subsection, 
provided however, that all students shall be required to declare such a goal 
during the term after which the student completes 15 semester units or 22 
quarter units of degree applicable credit coursework, unless the district policy 
establishes a shorter period. Once the student has developed a specific 
educational goal, the district must provide the student with an opportunity to 
develop a student educational plan pursuant to Section 55525. Student 
responsibilities shall also be id^, u '^^ed in the student's educational plan 
developed pursuant to Section ^ . ^ If a student fails to fulfill the 
responsibilities listed in this subsecu fails to cooperate with the district in 
the development of a student educational plan within 90 days after declaring 
his/her specific educational goal, or fails to abide by the terms of his/her student 
educational plan, the district may, subject to the requirements of this chapter, 
suspend or terminate the provision of services authorized in Section 55520; 
provided however, that nothing in this section shall be construed to permit a 
district to suspend or terminate any service to which a stud.^^t is otherwise 
entitled under any other provision of law. 

(e) Information obtained from the matriculation process shall be considered 
student records and shall be subject to the requirements of Chapter 6 
(commencing with Section 54600) of Division 5 of this Part, 

NOTK: Authority cited: Sections 66700, 70901 and 84500,1, Ed^'^ation Code. 
Reference: Sections 76000, 76001, 76001.5, 78212 and 8450(i.l, h:ducation 
Code. 



Section 55532 of Chapter 6 of Division 6 of Part 6 of Title 5 is amended to read: 

55532, Kxemptions. 

(a) Community college districts may elect to exempt certain students from 
participation in orientation, assessment, counseling or advisement as required 
by subsections (b), (c), or (d) of Section 55520. Kach such district shall establish 
policies specifying the grounds for exemption. Such policies shall be identified 
in the matriculation plan required under Section 55510 and the number of 
students so exempted shall be reported, by category, to the Chancellor pursuant 
to Section 555 14. 

(b) District policies may exempt from orientation, assessment, counseling, or 
advisement any student who has completed an associate degree or higher. 

(c) Any student exempted pursuant to this Section shall be notified that he 
or she is covered by an exemption and shall be given the opportunity to choose 
whether or not to participate in that part of the matriculation process. 

(d) District policies may not use any one of the following as the sole criterion 
for exempting any student who does not wish to participate: 

(1) the student has enrolled only in evening classes; 
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(2) the student has enrolled in fewer than some specified number of units; 

(3) the student is undecided about his or her educational goals; or 

(4) the student does not intend to earn a degree or certificate, 

(e) As part of the statewide evaluation provided for under subsection (c) of 
Section 55512, the Chancellor shall analyze and recommend necessary changes 
regarding the impact on the matriculation program of the exemption policies 
adopted by community college districts. 

NOTK: Authority cited: Sections 65700, 70901, and 78215, Education Code, 
Reference: Section 78215, Education Code, 

5^5534. Violations, Waivers and Appeals. 

(a) Where students are required by a community college district to meet 
prerequisites under Section 58106(b)(2) or (b)(3), a student may object to such 
requirement on the grounds that the necessary course is not available. The 
district r>hall promptly (within 5 working days) determine whether, the 
required course was available and if not, the district shall waive the prerequisite 
for that term. 

(b) An allegation that a community college district has violated the 
provisions of subsection (f) of Section 55521 or has established a discriminatory 
prerequisite subject to challenge under subsection (d)(3) of Section 58106 shall 
be considered a complaint of unlawful discrimination and shall be filed, 
investigated and resolved pursuant U) Chapter 5 (commencing with Section 
59300) of Division 10 of this part. 

(c) Each community college district shall establish written procedures by 
which students may challenge any other alleged violation of the provisions of 
this chapter or of Section 58106, Districts shall investigate and attempt to 
resolve any such complaints. Such complaint procedu'-es may, by action of the 
governing board, be consolidated with existing student grievance procedures. 
Records of all such complaints shall be retained for at least three years after the 
complaint has been resolved and shall be subject to review by the Chancellor as 
part of the statewide evaluation requir »d under Section 55512(c). 

NOTK: Authority cited: Section 1 1 138, Government Code; Sections 66700 and 
70901, Education Code. Reference: Sections 1 1 135-U 139.5, Government Code; 
Sections 7821 1, and 78213, Education Code. 

Section 58106 is added U> Chapter 2 of Division 9 of Title 5 to reaa: 

58106. Prereqiiii^ites and Other l.imitationii On Enrollment. 

(a) In order to be claimed for purposes o; Hate apportionment, all courses 
shall be open to enrollment by any student who has been admitted to the 
college, except that students may be required to meet necessary and valid 
prerequisites established pursuant to this section. In addition, a community 
college district may also limit enrollment in a course based on health and safety 
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considerations, facility limitations, or legal requirements imposed by statute or 
regulations. The district governing board shall adopt policies identifying any 
such requirements and establishing fair and equitable procedures for 
determining who may enroll in affected course. Such procedures may: 

(1) limit enrollment on a "first come first served" basis or utilize other 
nonevaluative selection techniques to determine who may enroll; or 

(2) limit enrollment to those students capable of meeting relevant skill 
prerequisites established pursuant to subsection (b)(3) of this section. 

(b) Upon recommendation by the curriculum committee, pursuant to section 
55002 of this Part, a district may, subject to the conditions set forth . 
subdivision (c), require completion of any of the following types of prerequisites: 

(1) It is permissible to require, as a prerequisite, the completion of any 
course in a sequence of related courses in a given discipline in which 
understanding or technical performance in such course is necessary for success 
in later courses in the sequence. 

(2) As used in this section, the term ''prerequisite" also includes 
''corequisites" which require a student to concurrently enroll in one course as a 
condition of enrollment in another course. A student may be required to 
concurrently enroll in a corequisite only when the college has conducted a 
comprehensive assessment of the student using multiple measures and the 
objectives of the courses are clearly complementary, the interrelation of the 
units of instruction is evident, and completion of the corequisite is necessary for 
success in the related course. In addition, community college district:^ shall 
ensure that corequisite courses are available at the college in sufficient 
numbers to accommodate all students who are required to take them. 

(3) Prerequisites may be defined in terms of skills measured by relevant 
assessment instruments, methods or procedures where the required level of 
performance is necessary to success in a particular course or program and the 
assessment instruments are selected and used in accordance with the provisions 
of Chapter 6 (commencing with Section 55500) of Division 6 of this part. 
Community college districts shall ensure that pre collegiate basic skills courses 
designed to teach required skills are available to accommodate students 
required to meet the associated skill prerequisites. Any student obtaining a 
satisfactory grade in such a pre collegiate basic skills course shall be deemed to 
meet the associated skill prerequisite. 

(4) ineligibility for enrollment in entry level associate degree courses in 
English arid/or mathematics may be used as a prerequisite where 
communication or computation skills are necessary for success in a course. 

(c) No prerequisite described in subdivision (b) may be imposed unless it 
conforms to all of the following requirements: 

( 1) Prerequisites shall not state or imply that enrollment in a course is 
limited to a specialized clientele unless such limitation is directly and 
specifically authorized by statute or regulation. 

(2) Prerequisites for a course shall be clearly related to course content and 
must be validated as being necessary to for success in such course. A sequentir-l 
coursework prerequisite described in subdivision (b)( 1 ) need not be validated if 
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it was established prior to the efTective date of this section or is required to 
ensure transferability of subsequent courses to a four-year institution. 

(3) Prerequisites involving experience requirements may not be established 
solely on the basis of '*hours of exposure. ' 

(4) Community college districts may not establish communication or 
computational skills prerequisites which apply across the entire curriculum. 

(d) Any prerequisite may be challenged by a student, using the procedures 
provided for in subsections (b) and (c) of Section 55534 on one or more of the 
following grounds: 

(1) the prerequisite is not valid because it is not necessary to success in the 
course for which it is required; 

(2) the student has the knowledge or ability to succeed in the course despite 
not meeting the prerequisite; or 

(3) the prerequisite is discriminatory or is being applied in a discriminatory 
manner. 

(e) Districts shall adopt policies and procedures for validating prerequisites 
in accord with the provisions of this section. The Chancellor shall, as part of the 
evaluation required pursuant to Section 55512(c), review district policies and 
procedures for validation of prerequisites. 

(0 Notwithstanding the provisions of this section, prerequisites for Work 
Experience shall be as stated in Chapter 3 (commencing with Section 55250) of 
Division 6 of this part. 



N01>:: Authority cited: Sections (56700, 70901, and 84500.1, Education Code. 
Reference: Sections 7821 1, 78213, and 84500.1, Education Code. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



On the basis of our evaluation of the implementation of matriculation over 
the past three years, we draw the following conclusions: 

In implementing matriculation, the Board of Governors and 
locai coiiege9 have gone beyond the requirements of AB 3 
to attempt to provide students with a broader scope of 
services than described in the original legislation. 

The generation of individual student education plans and orientation course 
offerings are prii ia examples of how the Board of Governors and the 
colleges have expanded upon the requirements of AB 3 to propose the 
delivery of more comprehensive and intensive services to students. 
\A'e believe these efforts are evidence of the Chancellor's Office's and 
colleges' commitment to the concept of matriculation, and their 
responsiveness to the needs of community college students. The 
implementation of this expanded form of matriculation, has also meant that 
the program is costing more than originally anticipated. 

The implementation of matriculation was severely delayed 
by the reduction of state funding provided for the initial two 
program years. 

The major consequence of the reduction in state funding for the 1 987-88 
program year was the generation of skepticism regarding future allocations 
for matriculr*ion. This skepticism, in conjunction with delays in receipt of the 
funds by the colleges, led many campuses to postpone implementation of 
the progran until 1988-89. Continued reductions in state funding in 1988-89 
causec most colleges to again scale back their plans for implementation 
either with respect to the numbers of students served and/or the degree to 
which individual program components were implemented. 

The major implication of these delays is that a comprehensive evaluation of 
the effectiveness of matriculation upon student success cannot be made at 
thiF. time. The current target date for full implementation is June 30. 1991, 
although even then the colleges will not be required to have a fully 
opsrational program of institutional research. Additionally, many colleges 
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are awaiting the release of the list of approved assessment instruments in 
July, 1991, before they make final decisions regarding their assessment 
processes. 

Delays in the implementation of the Statewide MIS and 
deficiencies in the data processing capabilities of the local 
districts/colleges also have been major barriers In the 
implementation of matriculation. 

As we have discussed in this and prior reports, the successful 
implementation of matriculation is dependent upon adequate data 
processing support. In addition to the requirements for matriculation, the 
colleges also confronted the task of implementing the Statewide MIS. 
Many colleges simply did not have the hardware or software necessary to 
respond to these new requirements and were forced to identify, develop 
and/or install new computer systems. The installation of a new computer 
system is a major undertaking for any organization, and generally requires a 
minimum of two years for planning, development, implementation and 
testing. De-funding of the MIS further delayed this lengthy process since 
the colleges had to await final system specifications for the state system 
before they could proceed with their own systems development. 

Our site visits and telephone interviews with matriculation coordinators 
indicate that the majority of colleges still do not have the data processing 
capabilities necessary to support matriculation. The major implication of this 
situation for the evaluation of matriculation is that the data necessary for the 
comprehensive evaluation of the program dictated in AB 3 will not be 
available for at least one to two more years. 

Despite delays in program implementation, matriculation 
has increased the delivery of services to community college 
students and focused the colleges upon student needs. 

The community colleges were providing matriculation related services to 
students prior to the implementation of the program. These services, 
however, were offered to a more limited number of students and were not 
delivered in as systematic of fashion as they are under matriculation. Our 
analysis of data reported by the colleges and our site visits to individual 
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campuses, however, convince us that there has been a significant '' crease 
in the numt>ers of students receiving orientation, assessment and v ^unseling 
servi(jes and in the range of services being provided under each of these 
comfX)nents. 

Matricuiation has not reduced access to the community 
colleges, nor has it excluded students from educational 
programs or services. 

AB 3; and the Trtle V Matriculation Regulations specify that matriculation must 
not serve as a barrier to anyone wishing to enroll in a community college. 
Our review of enrollment data, discussions with matriculation coordinators 
and site visits to local colleges indicate that the program has not reduced 
acc€<ss, nor have significant numbers of students complained about the 
process. Indeed, a few local studies of students' perceptions of the process 
ccnciucted by individual colleges indicate that students recognize the 
importance and benefits of the program. 

Matriculation has brought to light the extensive need for 
remediation among community college students and the 
current limited ability of the colleges to meet that need. 

We cannot provide data on the number of students identified as lacking the 
skills necessary for enrollment in college level math and English courses, 
although this information should ultimately be available through the 
Statewide MIS. Our visits to individual campuses suggest, however, that at 
many colleges the number is quite significant. At one site visit institution 
with a high enrollment, we were told that 85 percent of all incoming students 
were identified as needing basic skills instruction. 

In their 1 989-90 progress reports, over one-half of the colleges reported that 
they were unable to provide remedial instruction to all students requiring it, 
despite that fact that basic skills course offerings had been increi\sed by an 
average of 25 percent. We believe that the success of matriculation in 
helping students to achieve such obje -stives as transfer to a four year 
college or completion of a degree will ultimately be dependent upon the 
ability of the colleges to meet students' need for remediation. 

The colleges have displayed limited ability to meet the 
institutional research requirements of matriculation, and it 
will be some time before a comprehensive program of local 
institutional research exists. 
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Prior to the implementation of matricuiation, most colleges, particularly the 
smaller campuses, did not conduct institutional research. Even at several 
multi-campus districts where a research unit had been estabUshed. the 
focus of these units' activities had been the compilation and reporting of 
data, and not data analysis or research. Our site visits to the campuses and 
discussions with local college staff at workshops and other meetings also 
indicated that, in general, the resources and expertise necessary to conduct 
institutional research were lacking at most campuses. 

In response to funding limitattons, the majority of col'eges have focused 
upon implenientation of the direct service components of matriculatk)n. i.e., 
orientation, assessment, counseling and to a more limited extent follow-up. 
As a result, the implementation of Institutional research continues to lag. We 
believe that, without a major effort to develop ^nd establish a research 
program by the Chancellor's Office, most campuses will not be conducting 
meaningful institutional research any time in the near future. This fact further 
postpones a comprehensive and in-depth evaluation of the impact of the 
program upon student success. 

The leadership and support provided by the Chancellor's 
Office In the Imj Cementation of maUlculatlon has Increased 
markedly over tf a three year period of the evaluation, and 
we now believe the Chancellor's Office is effective In 
fulfilling Hs ole. 

We have discussed the improvements of the Chancellor's Office's overall 
coordination of the implementation of matriculation in a prior section. 
Currently, we believe the Matriculation Unit is providing the level of support 
required for overall coordination, although, as indicated above we believe 
they must provide additional assistance to local colleges in the development 
of the institutional research component. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



On the basis of our findings, we make the following recommendations 
regarding matriculation: 

1 . A summative evaluation of matriculation assessing the 
utility of matriculation services to students with differing 
educational objectives should not be conducted until at 
least 1992-93. 
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This delay in fulfilling the evaluation requirements of AB 3 is necessitated by 
the delays in program implementation and the implementation of the 
Statewide MIS, which should serve as the prindpal data source for this type 
of evaluation. In many respects, even 1 992-93 may be too early for a full 
evaluation of the program. Recent studies suggest that It may take as long 
as four or five years for a student to obtain their educational objectives at 
the community college level. Given that many colleges will not be able to 
identify which students received matriculation services prior to 1990-91, the 
numbers of students for which complete data are available to assess 
whether or not thoy have attained their educational objectives may not be 
adequate even in 1992-93. 

2. If the Chancellor's Office and colleges are to continue to 
provide expanded matriculation services, additional 
program funding should be provided by the state. 

As mentioned previously, the Chancellor's Office has recently completed a 
cost study of matriculation which projects program costs based upon an 
expanded model of program services. In this study it was also 
recommended that the Chancellor's Office and the colleges seek additional 
resources so the proposed program standards could be fully implemented. 
We concur that if the colleges continue to provide the relatively ambitious 
level of service recommended in the Board of Governors' Plan and 
proposed in many local college plans, that additional funding from the sta+e 
will be required. 

3. The Chancellor's Office should conduct a study of the need 
for remediation among community college students, the 
current capability of the colleges to respond to this need 
and the additional resources reqL:ired, if any, to address 
this problem in the future. 

We believe that the large number of students identified as requiring 
remediation and the limited capability of over one-half of the colleges 
reported to meet this need present the greatest threat to students* 
achievement of their educational objectives. If students are unable to enroll 
in basic skill courses, they cannot progress into college level courses. 
Alternatively, students may enroll in courses for which they are ill prepared, 
perpetuating the high drop-out rates which, in part, gave rise to the 
matriculation legislation in the first place. 

In order to address th's problem, we believe the Chancellor's Office needs 
to gather more information on the extent of the problem and the costs of 
addressing it. As such, we recommend that a study be conducted to 
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provide some estimate of the numbers of students requiring remediation, the 
current capacity of the colleges to serve these students, and the costs for 
increasing this capacity, if it is found to be necessary. 

4. The Chancellor's Office should work with local colleges to 
develop an Integrated program of Institutional research at 
the state and local levels which will meeC the requirements 
of AB 3. 



As discussed above, the implementation of institutional research has lagged 
behind all other components. On the basis of our visits to the colleges and 
discussions with local college staff, we tjelleve that the campuses require 
major assistance in establishing effective programs of institutional research. 
According to the 1989-90 progress reports submitted by the colleges, the 
basic data required to conduct a preliminary evaluation of the impacts of the 
programs are available at most campuses. We believe that the Chancellor' 
Office must develop a basic design for analyzing this data and disseminate 
this design to the colleges. In this manner, some standardized hiform?.tion 
on student outcomes across the state could be generated, while at the 
same time colleges would have information on the impact of the procram on 
an individual level. 
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